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YOUR ESPECIAL ATIENTION 


IS INVITED TO THE FACT THAT IN 


THE EUREKA GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY 


Is embraced the LARGEST LINE and GREATEST VARIETY of ELEVATOR and WAREHOUSE SEPARATORS in the world. They are built for every 
capacity, for every purpose, and for handling every kind of grain. They are PERFECT in construction, and PERFECT in ‘operation, They are used 
in and indorsed by the largest elevators in the world, and also by the smallest elevators in the world. We will be glad to furnish full particulars 
and prices, and kindly bear in mind that an order for our smallest machine is as carefully filled as an order for a carload of our largest. 


HOWES & EWELL, - SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


* - KK Blevator Buckets. kt k Hlevator Boots. + kt Elevator Bolts. Kk Kk +k 
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_THORNBURCH « &-- CLESSNER. 


cusor p>, MILL 482 ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 
12 TO 18 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Elevating + and + Conveying + Machinery + a + Specialty. 

kt SEZAFTING. -F £ Ft kK EXKaNGERS. 
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FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Elevator Machinery 


AND SUPPLIES 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Appnuss EITHER STEAM OR HORSE- POWER, 


The FROST MFG.CO., Galesburg, Ill. 


A. B. COLTON, SALES AGENT, 
Care Capital Hotel, LINCOLN, NEB. 
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“PERF ORATED 


“FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


{ USED IN ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES, FLOUR AND RICE MILLS, COTTON AND LINSEED OIL MILLS, ETC. IRON AND ZINC FOR ROLLING SCREENS, CORN SCREENS, GRAIN 
DRYERS; PERFORATED FLOOR FOR KILNS USED FOR DRYING OATS, CORN, FRUIT, ETC, SMUT MILL JACKETS OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES MADE TO ORDER, 
WE WILL RENEW YOUR SIEVES FOR OAT SEPARATORS, RECEIVING RIDDLES, CORN SCREENS, ETC.,30N SHORT NOTICE. 


—__—____—__|_!_—— SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 3] ————— 


ROLLING SCREENS 


FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, SEEDS, ETC, ANY SIZE, LIGHT OR HEAVY. COMPLETE, WITH OR WITHOUT SHAFT, 


HLAXK Rive 


DIAMETERS—18.inch, 24-inch, 30-inch, by lengths to suit. Made entirely of 
Iron or Iron and Zinc. The SHELL or CASE can have two or more sizes of 
perforation and is so made that it can be easily removed or changed at any time. 
Screens furnished complete, as per cut. They are light, strong, durable and f : 
cheap, and can be made to any dimensions at short notice. DIAMETERS—24 and 32 inches. LENGTHS—14 to 16 feet. 


ee FLAX - TESTER + SIEMES 
With Perforated Zinc Bottoms SUPERIOR TO WIRE CLOTH 


AND PAN OO ee 
+-FOR HOLDING SAND AND DIRT.-+ Most Complete Sieves Maoe. 


I= 


FOR CLEANING FLAX SEED FOR SHIPPING OR 
SOWING YOU WILL FIND THAT OUR REELS HAVE 
LARGE CAPACITY, AND WILL MAKE THE SEED 
AS NEAR PERFECTLY CLEAN AS IT IS POSSIBLE 
TO GET IT, 


PRICE, $2/50: PER SET 


Write for Prices, stating Size or Capacity 
wanted. 
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grasses. Along the upper line of the front runs a shiny | rounded and interwoven with the plant itself and other 
hem of oats, interspersed by the dark seed of the sorghum | products in every conceivable shape. 

plant, corn ears of flaming red or some other relieving The interior decorations are of a more elaborate char- 
color. Still above rise the graceful minarets, raimented | acter. In the whole vast space there is not a hand’s 
breadth left uncovered. 
For two weeks, more than 
a hundred ladies, assisted 
by a large corps of work- 
men, have been ceaselessly 
at work upon the decora- 
tions, using for material 
corn, grain, grasses, flowers 
and autumn leaves. With 
these materials the walls, 
posts and rafters have been 
decked out in a most at- 
tractive style. There hangs 
a sunflower, perfect in form 
and color, yet every fiber 
from the corn plant. Yon- 
der are tiger lilies, of the 
same elements, illusion per- 
fect—who would have be- 
lieved it? Everywhere 
bouquets, panels, ceilings, 
mottoes, draperies, pend- 
ants, stars, statues of Ceres, 
bells, lattice work, beaded 
curtains, all forms of farm- 
ers’ implements—every last 
one made of corn or of the 
plants that grow with it. 
As you enter the wide 
portal, above will be the 
seal official of the city— 
every bar and coloring 
made of corn. Beyond, a 
great spider and his web 
will be spread out above. 
Still higher hangs a mam- 
moth bell. To the left 
there is a tableau of ‘‘The 
Golden Stair.” Further on 
the figures of an Indian 
and an eagle—all made and 
dressed with the blade and 
grain and stalk of corn. 


THE SIOUX CITY CORN PALACE. 


The formal opening of the Sioux City, Iowa, Corn 
Palace Jubilee took place Oct. 3, and it was attended by 
an enormous crowd of peo- 
ple. The Corn Palace, of 
course, is the great feature 
of the festival, and it cer- 
tainly is a very unique con- 
ception. The building is’ 
240x100 feet. The walls 
rise to a height of forty-five 
feet, and thence the roof is 
raised to the cupola and 
spire, which is 100 fect 
high. The roof is thatched 
with corn sta’ks, in which 
are interspersed many other 
fruits of the fields. The 
walls rise one harmonious, 
though variegated, mass of 
the stalk and leaf at the 
base, wicker work, green 
as the rushes of the Nile, 
and here and there, pendant 
in rich contrast, are the 
golden ears. The double 
arches of the openings in 
the pavilions are faced with 
rows of ears, sometimes 
richly fringed with the 
husk, sometimes of one 
color and sometimes of an- 
other; now in one form 
and again in another. 
Then, the great panels in 
the body of the wall, and 
the columns rising high to 
the battlement—here is one 
of the special marvels of 
the unique creation, or 
rather scores of marvels. 
In each of a score of these 
panels or divisions there is 
wrought some design, here 
a diamend and there a 
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there some other inscrip THE CORN PALACE AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA. It is stated that~ 35,- 
tion wrought from corn of 000 bushels of corn were 
a dozen: kinds and a dozen hues—golden, yellow, pure | in rich colors of native grasses, and crowned with tufts | used in the decoration of the palace and city. In the 
white, blood red, violet, and so on. Against these inge- | of millet, and flying banners. In the background rises | decoration of the palace alone 25,000 bushels of corn 
nious forms of beauty stands the quiet but none the less ; the roof, a seeming solid mass of corn almost, anc from | were used, of which 15,000 bushels were yellow, and the 
effective beauty of the corn-clad columns, broken by the | it towers the cupola, its arches wrought like those below, | rest other colors. The construction of the building re- 
columns, around which are bound the russet blades of the | and here and there panels of curious forms of corn—red, | quired 300,000 feet of lumber, and in construction and 


- corn plant and a graceful combination of grains and | white, violet, yellow, and all colors under the sun—sur- ! decoration 3,500 yards of rope, 2,500 yards of fence wires 
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and one and a half tons of nails were used. It took 
forty-two men a week to erect the building, and the work 
of decorating took three weeks more. The total cost was 
$28,000, of which sum $10,000 was raised by private sub- 
scription, and the balance guaranteed by a number of gen- 
tlemen. The architect of the palace was E. W. Loft, 
and D. T. Hedges is credited with first having suggested 
the scheme. 

The festivities continued for two weeks, and thousands 
of people visited the city to witness the novel tribute to 
King Corn. A different programme was arranged for 
each day of the festival, and everything was done on a 
grand scale. The people seemed to have gone corn mad. 
Men flourished cornstalk canes, wore popcorn cravat pins 
and watch guards; women had corn-husk bonnets, corn 
necklaces, bracelets and .girdles. The streets, stores, 
banks and hotels were festooned with corn. When it is 
remembered that the idea of the corn palace is only a few 
weeks old, then it can be realized what a marvel it really 
is, and Sioux City is certainly to be congratulated, on her 
happy thought in conceiving it. 


TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


ParmaDELPHi, Oct. 10, 1887. 
There is an easier feeling in financial circles, and the 
demand for capital is less pressing. In trade there is no 
essential change to report, the movement being fairly 


active in this and other seaboard cities, while from the | 


interior reports from all directions are of an encouraging 
character. Merchandise of all descriptions is moving 
freely into the channels of consumption; dealers are lay- 
ing in their autumn and winter supplies, with the con- 
sciousness that the generally prosperous condition of the 


country will afford a ready outlet for their stocks; the | 
uneasy feeling respecting money is gradually giving place | 


to a display of confidence; railroad earnings and bank 
clearances continue to make a favorable exhibit as the 
season progresses, showing important gains compared 
with previous weeks, as well as with the corresponding 
period last year; the industrial situation is in good shape, 
and labor disturbances are in no case of a threatening 
character. The crop movement is increasing in volume, 
and of cotton has been unusually heavy for .this season 
of the year. These conditions are more than sufficient to 
neutralize the few unfavorable features that are to be 
found, and foreshadow continued activity until the close 
of inland navigation restricts transportation facilities. 
Where there is hesitation it is due rather to the spirit of 
conservatism that prevails in the Quaker City, and a de- 
sire to await further developments, than because there is 
any fear of impending danger. It is well that the little 
panic of two weeks ago came along as it did. It has 
served a double purpose, and all in the line of business 
safety. In the first place, it was a timely and impressive 
admonition against the tendency to reckless speculation 
that often comes with prosperous business, and it will 
save many from a voyage on the ever-perilous sea of 
gambling for wealth. In the second place, it has proved 
conclusively that there is no ground whatever for any 
business disturbances. The fact that when speculative 
circles were panicky, and business channels temporarily 
cramped, the legitimate business of the country went on 
entirely unaffected by the flurry, is indisputable evidence 
of the absolute soundness of all branches of legitimate 
enterprise. Business generally is on the best possible 
business basis; the people are more generally solvent than 
at any time since the war, and however gambling specu- 
lations may wax or wane, industry, commerce, finance 
and trade will move along without fear of serious dis- 


turbance. 
There has been a larger movement of wheat from the 


spring-wheat sections within the last ten days, but the re- 
ceipts of winter wheat continue very moderate. Com- 
paratively free selling in the Chicago market against the 
larger shipments from the Northwest has slightly de- 
pressed values at that point, while here there has been an 
advance of about 34 of a cent per bushel, encouraged by 
a little better sapere inquiry and stronger reports from 
foreign markets. The general situation is not much dif- 
ferent from what it was a month ago. Stocks in London 
and Liverpool are smaller than they were at this time last 
year, but are apparently ample for near consumptive re- 
quirements, as there is little animation in the export trade. 
The cable advices, however, show increasing strength in 
foreign markets, although they are not accompanied by 
urgent buying orders. Any material advance in domestic 
prices has been prevented by this indifference of shippers 
and the absence of ‘‘outside” orders in the speculative 
market. High grades are very scarce here, and wanted 


| crop is now known to be unusually large. 


| during the coming year. 


by millers. Corn prices have ruled strong, and in this 
and other Eastern markets have advanced 114 cents per 
bushel, under the stimulus of larger exports and a good 
demand for consumption throughout the Middle and New 
England states, Nothing doing here on speculative ac- 
count. The oats market has ruled strong and higher un- 
der light receipts and a good Jocal trade demand. Phila- 
delphia receivers and shippers of wheat are complaining 
of the diversion of the export trade to Western houses, 
who by the assistance of the railroad companies are able 
to place wheat in Liverpool and in other foreign ports as 
cheaply as the Hastern receiver can lay it down in Phila- 
delphia. This is done on through bills of lading, which 
include the cost of ocean transportation, and are made 
at the same rate as the schedule charges for hauling the 
grain from the West to the seaboard. In the practice of 
this form of discrimination the carrying companies es- 
cape the penalties of the Inter-State Commerce Law by 
billing the grain on the basis of schedule rates to the sea- 
board, and leaving the cost of ocean transit to be paid in 
some way unknown to the grain trade. Perhaps the 
steamship companies generously donate their poe room 


| to this purpose. 


There has been some surprise shown at the fact that 
with a wheat crop probably 30,000,000 bushels below that 
of last year and a fair export demand, the price of wheat 
should remain so low. It happens sometimes that when 
the wheat crop is a short one in the United States it is un- 
usually large elsewhere. This is one of the years in 
which such a thing has happened. The European wheat 
The statistics 
of the international corn market of Vienna, which have 
gained a well-deserved reputation for accuracy, show the 
crop of 1887 to be far above the average. The Austrian 
yield is placed at 17 per c2nt. above an average, and that 
of Hungary at 26 per cent. above. Instead of buying 
wheat, as is frequently the case, Austro-Hungary will 
have 30,000,000 bushels to export. The crop in Great 
Britain and Ireland is 20 per cent. above an average; in 
Servia, 40; Central Russia, 18; Wallachia, 25, and 
France, 5, The yield in other European countries is up 


| to or above the average, making it certain that the de- 


mand for American and Indian wheat will not be so great 
as in former years. If this estimate should be found too 
high, however, the American surplus for export will be 
large enough to meet a very heavy demand. With the 
surplus carried over from 1886, the available wheat in the 
United States will not fall much short of 500,000,000 
bushels, an amount that will meet the most liberal de- 
mands for home consumption and leave a large surplus to 
be exported or carried over, as the case may be. Under 
the circumstances, wheat is pretty certain to rule low 
While this will be unfortunate 
for the farmers, it will prove the reverse for the milliozs 
of working people who must buy their bread. It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good, and what promises to 
be the farmers’ loss in this case is certain to be other peo- 
ple’s gain. 

In the last eight months the export and import trade of 
Philadelphia amounted to $51,829,709, against a foreign 
trade of $48,936,150 in the corresponding period of 1886 
The repeal of the taxes on the raw materials of produc- 
tion, and the removal of other tariff restraints upon com- 
merce, would vastly stimulate the foreign trade of this 
city and increase the prosperity of the inhabitants. The 
raw materials brought in would be wrought into articles 
of utility and luxury by the industry and skill of Phila- 
delphia working men, and would be sent into the markets 
of the world to increase the profits of her merchants. 
There would thus be increased employment for labor at 
more remunerative wages, and this would have a vivify- 
ing influence upon the whole industrial system. Yet, 
while tnis reform would so obviously promote the pros- 
perity of Philadelphia, her working men, manufacturers 
and merchants persist in sending to Congress representa- 
tives who stubbornly vote against every effort to remove 
tariff abuses and iniquities. It has been a long while 
since so many ‘‘tramps” were anchored in the river as 
there are at present. Your readers will, of course, under- 
stand that a tramp, so-called, is a steam vessel that plies 
between any ports in navigable waters of the world. 
They all fly the British flag. Many of the ‘‘tramps” are 
loaded, while others are “‘light” waiting for a cargo. 
Notwithstanding this, the supply of steamers is light, and 
freight rates for grain are firmly held at 3s. Demand, 
however, is very moderate. For berth room in regular 
line steamers there has been a better inquiry, resulting in 
an advance to 24d. for Liverpool, and to 24d. for Glasgow. 

J.C. D, 


Issued on Sept. 13, 1887. 
Corn SHELLER.—Benjamin B, Price, Arlington, Texas. 


(No model.) No. 370,022. Serial No. 231,178. Filed 
March 16, 1887. 


AUTOMATIC Graty ScaLeE.—Harry L. Earle, Minneap- 


olis, Minn. (No model.) No. 369,698. Serial No. 223,- 
138. Filed Jan. 3, 1887. — 
Issued on Sept. 20, 1887. 

Bauine Press.—Andrew Wickey, Quincy, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 370,170. Serial No. 216,555. Filed Oct. 18, 
1886. 

Bate WeicHine ATTACHMENT FOR BALING PRESSES. 
—Andrew Wickey, Quincy, lll. (No model.) No. 370,- 
171. Serial No. 220,668. Filed Dec. 4, 1886. 

BELT-SuirTER.—George W. Miller, Woonsocket, R. I. 
(No model.) No. 370,158. Serial No. 222,204. Filed 
Dec. 21, 1886. 

CALCULATOR FOR Grain, Erc.—Alexander Sargeant, 
Jr., Udall, Kansas, assignor of one-half to Geo. D. Akers, 
same place. (No model.) No. 370,284. Serial No. 228,- 
225. Filed Feb. 19, 1887. 

GrRinpDinG Mintu.—Nelson P. Bowsher: South Bend, 
Ind. (No model.) No. 370,310. Serial No. 223,017. 
Filed Dec. 30, 1886. 

Roor. — Edmond Horbaczewski, 
Hungary. (No model.) No. 370,259. 
714 ‘Filed April 5, 1887. 

Merariic Roorme PLuate orn SHiINGLE.—Lewis D. 
Cortright, Hyde Park, Ill, and Stephen P. Darlington, 
West Chester, Pa., assignors to the Cortright Metal Roof- 
ing Company of Pennsylvania. (No model.) No. 370,- 
317. Serial No. 242,933. Filed June 30, 1887. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALES.—Sharon Case, Montezuma, 
Ind. (No model.) No. 370,316. Serial No. 208,596. 
Filed July 21, 1886. 

Issued on Sept. 27, 1886. 

Bauine Press.—James G. Buchanan, Neoga, III, 
assignor of two-thirds to John W. Peters and Frankiin D. 
Voris, both of same place. (No model.) No. 370,374. 
Serial No. 211,212. Filed Aug. 18, 1886. 

Batine Press.—John A. Hampton, Rosedale, Kan. 
(No model.) No. 370,475. Serial No. 209,856. Filed 
Aug. 3, 1886. 

Baring Press.—Samuel J. Webb, Minden, assignor of 
one-half to Reuben N. McKellar, Shreveport, La. (No 
model.) No. 370,509. Serial No. 234,428. Filed April 
11, 1887. 

GRaIn Car Door.—William T. Spillane, Casselton 
Dak. (No model.) No. 370,566. Serial No. 219,692. 
Filed Nov. 23, 1886. 

Merauiic SuineLeE.—Frank E. Sagendorph Chicago, 
Ill,, assignor of one-half to E. Starr Lloyd, same place 
(No model.) No. 370,417. Serial No. 244,056. Filed July 
12, 1887. 

Meratiic SHEETING FOR SiprInc AND Roorme.— 
Longley L. Sagendorph, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor of one- 
half to Harlan P. Lloyd, same place. (No model.) No. 
870,659. Serial No. 223,857. Filed Jan. 10, 1887. 

Issued on Oct. 4, 1887. 


Bet Fastener.—Francis E. Jenkins, Frankville, Ga. 
(No model.) No. 370,878. Serial No. 230,512. Filed 
March 11, 1887. 

GRAIN WEIGHING Macnoine.—John B. Oyer, Gridley, 
Till. (No model.) No, 371,148. Serial No. 235,207. 
Filed April 18, 1887. 


Vienna, Austria 


The Colusa, Cal., Herald says that the harvest on the 
Glenn ranch is over. The yield in round numbers is 
200,000 sacks of grain. Seventy-five thousand sacks have 
been shipped for storage at Port Costa; 25,000 sold; 30,- 
000 stored in home warehouses, etc. This is probably the 
largest yield for any one ranch in the state this year. 


The Hon. Miles C. Moore, a well-known capitalist of 
Walla Walla, says that Eastern Oregon will this year 


Serial No, 2338,- 


have the largest wheat yield ever known, and adds: ‘‘The ~ 


largest yield that I ever knew of personally was seventy- 
one bushels per acre for a field of thirty-two acres. The 


grower made affidavit before me as to these figures after 


the grain had been EE! and the fields measured hy | 
competent survéyors.” 
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SPLENDID WORK DONE BY RUBBER | production, which is seldom estimated at its trué ‘import- | the rubber being driven through and through its meshes 


BELTS. | 


The high standard of efficiency which can be realized 
by the employment of strictly first-class rubber belts is 
now receiving merited recognition from users who have 
had them in severe service for many years, and 
whose experience cannot fail to be of value to 
all mill-owners and furnishers of factory equip- 
ments. In the matter of simple tensile strength, 
the superiority of these belts has long been con- 
ceded. In ordinary work, however, the con- 
sideration is practically of far less importance 
than that of having a belt which will hug the 
pulley tightly, or with which there will be no 
“slip.” In this particular, whether the pulleys 
used be of the ordinary iron pattern or whether 
they be covered with leather, rubber, paper or 
other material, the rubber belt has incontestably 
the advantage, as it will never slip under any 
service to which a belt of nearly suitable size 
for the power required can be subjected, 
whether the pulleys be covered or not. The 
slipping of belts is one of the most troublesome 
incidents in many shops, and it is not infre- 
quent to find mechanics rubbing them with 
beeswax, resin and other substances to prevent 
slipping. This should never be done with any 
kind of belt; but where a rubber belt is used, 
the slipping, which affords a temptation to re- 
sort to such expedients, 
does not occur. 

In the accompanying 
illustration we show two 


ance. 


item of cost with the close figuring practiced in many of 
our large industries at the present day, although it occurs 
with more or less frequency in every business. As touch- 
ing this point, the company last year received a highly 


In fact, there is no room allowed at all for such an 


by powerful machinery. The fabric used for this pur- 
pose is made expressly for the company by Brinckerhoff, 
Turner & Co., of New York, and has more than double 
the strength of the heavy cotton duck used for sails of 
ships. The preparation of the rubber itself is, however, 

es a long and very elaborate process, in which the 
present manner of working has only been 
reached after years of experiment. The 
sulphur to be used in the vulcanizing is care- 
fully tested and weighed, as are also the differ- 
ent metallic oxides, making a semi-metallic 
compound, which gives the surface of the belts 
a high degree of firmness, while there is yet 
sufficient elasticity to allow of their hugging 
the pulley closely, and enables them to resist a 
, high degree of heat, so that their surfaces may 
not be injured by friction. The several thick- 
nesses of rubber-impregnated duck which go to 
make the several weights of belts are so ar- 
ranged, by the folding over of the outside 
strip, as to present a perfectly even and half 
round edge, and then passed between powerful 
heated rollers. Subsequent to this the large 
belts are finished in an immense steam press, 
said to be the largest of the kind in the world, 
and calculated to completely take the ‘‘stretch” 
out of the largest-sized belt. The press will 
take a belt six feet wide and fifteen feet of its 
length, steam being let into its bed and platen 
so that the temperature 
can be readily regulated, 
and the pressure and heat 
applied while the belt is 


large belts of this kind 


under the full tension 


recently completed by the 
New York Belting and 
Packing Company, each 
of them nearly half a 
mile long. These belts 
were sent to West Su- 
perior, Wis., and each of 
them weighed 11,000 
pounds. Had they been 
made of leather, they 
would have required at 
least 500 selected hides to 
manufacture each one of 
them. At the same time 
the company also furnish- 
ed a driving belt 52 inches 
wide, eight-ply, 298 feet 
long and weighing 4,000 
pounds. 

_ In the larger picture 
may be seen a belt 2,700 
feet long, recently made 
for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, and in 
use in one of their grain 
elevators in Jersey City. 
This belt is used to convey 
grain from one end of the 
immense building to an- 
other, the grain being de- 
livered upon the belt from 
another belt, and being 
taken off by a simple 
form of guide arm at any 
portion of its length, as 
well as at the end, and 
conducted into chutes for 
delivery to vessels at the 
dock. The belt runs on 
small rollers, and there is 
a simple form of tightener 
at the ends, by which it 
can be readily kept 
Straignt and even. In making conveyor belts of this de- 
scription the company has long held a leading place, the 

superiority of such belts in point of economy, as well as 

of efficiency, being equally pronounced. 

Perhaps the most important consideration of all to be 
taken into account in fitting up machinery is to have the 
plant so provided with power that there shall be no 
“breakdowns.” Such mishaps necessitate the waiting of 
workmen in time they are paid for, as well as delay of 
he work, and involve an increased expense in the cost of 


of the heaviest strain it 
may be desired to put up- 
on it, thus setting its 
fibers as compactly as 
they are formed in a steel 
spring. The company 
owns the patent for this 
stretcher, in combination 
with the press, as well as 
many other. patents of 
great value in the busi- 
ness. 

The principal factory of 


the company, and the 
oldest one engaged in the 
rubber business, is at 
Newtown, Conn.,  al- 
though they have another 
one at Passaic. The 
offices, salesroom and 


Ni \\ 


warehouse are at No. 15 


Park Row, New York 


ID my City. John H. Cheever 
) \ is the treasurer of the 
ea company and general 


manager of the business. 
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Gen. H. H. Sargent, a 


former president of the 


Fargo Southern Railroad, 
grows one of the large 


A BIG GRAIN ELEVATOR BELT MADE BY THE NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY. 


significant testimonial of the durability of one of their 
belts under heavy service. It was a main driving belt, 48 
inches wide and 320 feet long, six-ply, used in 
Central Elevator ‘‘B,” Chicago, and had been in constant 
service from September, 1869, until April, 1886, a period 
of sixteen years and seven months. The uninterrupted 
use for so long a period of solarge and heavy a driving 
belt affords the best possible practical gauge of the 
character of its manufacture. The great tensile strength 
of rubber belting is due to its web of heavy cotton duck, 


wheat farms in the Red 
River Valley, and has 
spent most of the sum- 
mer in and near Dakota. 
He has given the wheat 
crop this season his special 
attention, and pronounces 
the statement put forth 
by romantic writers that 
Dakota has grown 40,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat this 
year an enormous exag- 
| geration, He says that 25,000,000 bushels would be 
a large estimate, and he would hardly put it above 20,- 
000,000. 

James Williamson of Toronto, Ohio, captured a live 
crow in his cornfield. While carrying it home he was 
attacked by hundreds of other crows. He first tried to 
run away; then he made a vigorous attempt to defend 
himself with a club; next he sought shelter in a shed, 
where the besieging crows kepf him a prisoner for more 
than an hour, 
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THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE IN 
1858. 


Some days ago the secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade received the manuscript records of proceedings at 
several meetings of the Board during the year 1858, in 
the handwriting of W. W. Mitchell, who was then its 
secretary and treasurer. They were presented by his 
brother, Richard M., one of the old members of the 
organization. The value of these papers to the Board is 
much enhanced by the fact that all of its official records 
were destroyed in the great fire of 1871. Following area 
few points noted in glancing over the papers: 

“The many members of the Board who are divided in 
opinion to-day on the momentous question of commission 
charges will read with great interest the following copy 
of action at the meeting of Jan. 4: 

‘WHEREAS, The members of this Board have become 
satisfied, after a trial of three years, that the commission 
heretofore charged for selling grain is inadequate for the 
services rendered; and, whereas, uniformity of charges is 
a matter of vital importance to all concerned; therefore, 

‘‘Resolved, That hereafter the commission to be charged 
for selling grain and all other property shall be (not less 
than) 244 per cent. 

“Resolved, That any member of this Board who shall, 
upon investigation, be found guilty of varying from said 
rate, either directly or indirectly, shall be expelled from 
all the privileges of the Board and his name stricken from 
the books.” 

The words ‘‘not less than,” which are here put in 
parenthesis, are interlined in pencil, and the Board ap- 
pears to have been in too much of a hurry to adjourn to 
modify the last resolution so as to make it agree with the 
first as amended. It is worthy of remark that the above- 
named rate would be one and three-quarter cents per 
bushel on wheat at the present price in this market, which 
is nearly twice the former rate of one cent, while the re- 
cent contention has been between the advocates of one- 
eighth and one-fifth of a cent. Yet a membership in the 
Board could then be bought for $5, while the present sell- 
ing price is nearly $2,000. What a change! And there 
was then no mention of a suspension of sixty days for a 
first offense! The penalty was nothing less than ex- 
pulsion. The record does not state that any one incurred 
the punishment by collecting less than $1 in $40 as pay- 
ment for the service of selling the property. Possibly 
Mr. George M. How, who appears to have been the 
mover of the resolution, could tell ‘‘an if he would.” 

Oct. 29 the Board considered the question of free trade 
between the United States and Canada, the most import- 
ant of the topics discussed being whether flour manufact- 
ured in Canada from wheat grown in the United States 
should be admitted to our ports duty free, whether or not 
shaved shingles ought to be admitted duty free, and if it 
were advisable to recommend the subsidizing of a line of 
vessels to ply between Quebec and Liverpool. It is 
pleasant to remember, what is not stated in the report of 
the meeting, that the last named proposition was aimed at 
certain attempts in New York to force the whole grain 
trade of the West through Buffalo, and make it pay what 
were deemed to be exorbitant tolls on the Erie Canal. 

The meeting of Dec. 18 adopted certain rules for the 
inspection of grain by reference to the weight per 
measured bushel. These had been prepared by the late 
George Rumsey, whose brother, Julian 8., was then pres- 
ident of the Board and subsequently mayor of the city. 
This action was all the more important, as it led toa 
signing of certain articles by the warehousemen of the 
city by which they pledged themselves to do all in their 
power to assist in carrying out the system of inspection 
and the standard of weights as adopted by the Board, to 
allow the inspectors or any committee appointed by the 
Board to visit the warehouses at any time for the purpose 
of seeing that grain was being put into or taken out of 
the bins designated for the named grades; that they would 
always deliver out grain of the grade called for by the re- 
ceipts presented, and consider themselves responsible for 
any difference in values and pay for the same promptly; 
that they would not under any circumstances mix in- 
spected grain with that which had not been inspected, and 
would not select grain from that which had been in- 
spected, but put all together so that the shipper would 
have the advantage of the best mixed with. that which 
was not so good; also that they would furnish reports to 
the Board stating quantities received and shipped out. 
This may fairly be regarded as the foundation of the sys- 
tem of public warehousing of grain in this city, 


which has since passed under the control of the state. 
Singularly enough, the discussions that attended the 
passage oi these measures bore largely upon the merits of 
“blowers and cleaners” as necessary adjuncts to the ele- 
vators, and those houses that were provided with such ap- 
pendages seem to have enjoyed the cream of the business. 
For many years since that time the cleaning of grain at a 
public warehouse has been considered to hold out a 
temptation which renders it undesirable to encourage 
them, and the advisability of employing them has but 
recently been urged as a means of attracting wheat hither 
from the far Northwest. 

Lastly, as a sign of the primitive character of those 
times, it may be noted that at a meeting held Dec. 9, in 
the same year, the Board adopted a series of resolutions 
for the public welcoming back to the city of the proprietor 
of a commercial college, who had given up the business 
here, but wished to resume after an unsuccessful effort 
elsewhere. 

The records of the year show that among the new mem- 
bers admitted were B. P. Hutchinson, §. A. Kent and 
several other since well-known citizens. 


HEMAN A. BARNARD, ESQ. 


The subject of the present sketch is well known to the 
milling and grain-handling trades of both continents as 


‘HEMAN A. BARNARD. 


one of the most prolific and successful of inventors. 
Born in Hyde Park, Vt., Jan. 13, 1826, and by turns a 
farmer’s boy, a millwright and a pattern maker, the year 
1854 found him at Moline, Ill., in the John Deere Plow 
Co., where he put into use, in 1858, his first invention, a 
machine for bending plow handles, which is still used ex- 
clusively by all plow makers. He soon after entered the 
Hemenway, Wyckoff & Co. chair factory, which firm 
soon afterward became Wyckoff & Barnard, and in 1872 
was incorporated under its present name of Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co. In this factory the John A. Woodward 
Smut Machine was manufactured. It was at first a crude 
affair, which owes its present popularity to the mechanical 
skill of Mr. Barnard. In this establishment full play was 
given to his inventive genius, and in the course of a few 
years he has invented the following valuable improve- 
ments in milling machinery: The dustless wheat sepa- 
rator, oat and weed extractor, the Victor Brush for polish- 
ing wheat, the Eureka Flour Packer, the Eureka Bran 
Packer, the rolling screen dustless corn cleaner, various 
improvements in roller mills, scalping and centrifugal 
bolting reels, horizontal brush scourer, and last, but by 
no means least, his new middlings purifier. 

Mr. Barnard has a fine residence on the bluffs overlook- 
ing the cities of Moline, Rock Island and Davenport, and 
the government island on which is situated the great 
arsenal. He has been twice married, and has a family of 
six children. Mr. Barnard has served in several city and 
county offices, and is held in high esteem by his fellow 
citizens. He is sixty-one years of age, but looks much 
younger. He has spent a busy and useful life, and will 
always hold an honored place in the memory of the mill- 
ing fraternity. 
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GRAIN STORAGE IN CHICAGO. 


The necessity of looking out for material to occupy the 
grain storage room in this city is forcing itself on the 
attention of the warehousemen. They see little reason to 
hope that the natural course of trade will enable them to 
fill their bins for the winter unless speculation shall take 
hold of the grain markets and run prices up to a higher 
point than the recent rule. The country elevators in the 
Northwest are gaping to be filled, and offer facilities for 


carrying wheat through the winter months much more 


cheaply than it can be done in Chicago. The corn crop 
is a short one, and not likely to be moved freely except 
into cribs near the place where it is grown. Oats, how- 
éver, are abundant, and they offer an opportunity that is 
being embraced by the warehousemen. Those parties 
are buying up the current offerings of oats for the avowed 
purpose of using them for storage, the market price being 
so low that it would seem impossible to suffer much loss 
by a further decline. : 

The business of storing grain that is owned by others 
has enormously increased within a few years past. It 
was found to be one of the most profitable in which capi- 
tal could be-employed, and, as a natural consequence, is 
now in a fair way of being overdone. Buffalo long since 
had to close some of her elevators for the express purpose 
of preventing a competition that might have reduced rates 
to alow point. In doing this her grain-handlers set an 
example that has been followed by the men who manu- 
facture whisky and straw board, and not afew other 
articles which were produced more rapidly than needed 
for consumption. The capacity in this city, already 
larger than required, except under the pressure of such 
an excitement as was witnessed here last spring, is about 
to be increased by nearly a fifth, while hundreds of men 
in the country behind us are doing their best to prevent 
the grain from coming here at all. They want to store it 
themselves as long as it can be made to yield a profit on 
the operation, and then be allowed a hand in shipping it 
as directly as possible to the ultimate consumer. Hence 
an increase of capacity in the city is accompanied by a 
diminution of the pressure to use it, and it looks as if 
something would have to give way. The tendency of the 
situation was recognized a little more than a year ago by 
a voluntary reduction of the first charges in Chicago and 
Milwaukee, hut it has not formed much of an attraction, 
and the number of those who discourage the shipment of 
grain which they held in store is about to be increased, 
the fear being that room once vacated may remain empty 
longer than is agreeable to its owners. It is probable, 
however, that this action is only a staving off of the evil 
day, and not deferring it very.far. It is whispered that 
when ths new elevators now in process of construction 
are completed they will offer to handle at reduced rates 
in order to obtain new business, and in that case the others 
will soon follow. 

The rates charged for storage at present are high as 
compared with the selling value of the property stored. 
The amount for a year is 15 cents per bushel, without 
counting anything extra for the first handling. This is 
one-fifth of the selling value of wheat, three-eighths that 
of corn, and more than half the value of oats. The last- 
named, if placed in store and allowed to remain there for 
two years, would be worth less than nothing to the holder 
of the receipts, as the storage would amount to more than 
the grain could be sold for. And this reckoning takes no 
account of the cost of insurance or interest on the use of 
the money employed in holding the property. The load 
is all the greater now, as the prices of grain average very 
low as compared with those of a few years ago, and its 
magnitude has formed a subject of loud complaint by the 
trade. It now appears probable that the wished for relief 
will come from the force of circumstances, if not from a 
desire on the part of the warehousemen to lessen the 
burden. Perhaps the day will arrive when the railroad 
companies will see it to be their duty to handle grain at’ 
terminal points without extra cost, the same as they now 
do flour and many other articles of merchandise. But 
that reform must be accomplished in the face of such a 
large and powerful interest that at present the change 
would be little short of a revolution.—7ribune. 


The price of carrying wheat from the West to Liver- 
pool has declined in fifteen years in the ratio of from $1 
to 78 cents. : 

The distilleries of Peoria, Ill., use 20,216 bushels of’ 
corn per day, and the government taxes on the product 
are $70,000 per day. 
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THE OMAHA BOARD OF TRADE’S|THE “ACME” PATENT ROUND- 


NEW BUILDING. 


Among the many notable public buildings which have 
sprung up in the new Westin recent years, the new 
Omaha Board of Trade Building deserves especial men- 
tion. On March 5, 1877, a meeting composed of many of 
the business men of Omaha was held in the parlors of the 
Grand Central Hotel of that city, to effect the organiza- 
tion of a Board of Trade. The project met with much 
encouragement and has steadily grown in numbers until 
to-day it has a membership of 225 representative business 
men. The following are the present officers: Max 
Meyer, president; Peter EK. Iler, first vice-president; 
Euclid Martin, second vice-president; H. G. Clark, P. E. 
ller, C. F. Goodman, M. Hellman, H. H. Meday, Max 
Meyer, Join Evans, Euclid Martin and John A. Wake 
field, directors; George M. Nattinger, secretary; John A 
Wakefield, treasurer. 

The corner stone of the hew building was laid in May, 
1886, and on Oct. 3, 1887, occurred the dedication of it, 
It is 68x132 feet and six stories in height, being con- 
structed entirely of pressed brick and stone, supported by 
granite columns. The basement contains seven offices 
and a room 26x69, which is arranged to accommodate a 
kitchen, butler’s and steward’s pantries, a wine cellar, a 
store-room, etc. All of the basement offices are provided 
with fire-proof vaults and have entrances both from the 
sidewalk and the corridors. The first story contains four 
offices and a room which can be used for a dining-room. 
Fire-proof vaults are also provided for the offices on this 
floor. There are four entrances to the corridors of this 
floor. 

The second story contains fifteen offices, the Board of 
Trade room, and the directors’ and secretary’s offices. 
Between the first and second stories, opening from the 
stair platform, is provided a large toilet room reserved ex- 
clusively for the lady clerks. 

The third story contains fourteen offices, the fourth 
fourteen, and the fifth the same number, making a total 
of fifty offices in the building exclusiveof the Board room 
and the two large rooms below in the first-story basement. 
The offices in the northwest corner of the building in all 
the stories contain fire-proof vaults. 

The elevator is very large and of the latest improved 
style. The stairs are of oak, built round the elevator 
shaft with platforms at the corners. The elevator shaft 
is inclosed in ornamental oak posts with wire netting, and 
provided with askylight at the top. Through the center 
of the building is a large light shaft. The Board of 
Trade room is finished in red oak and has three large 
windows in the south wall with transoms of art glass 
ornamented with designs, and two large skylights filled 
with colored glass. The wainscotting and wood finish of 
every description in the room will be of red oak, and the 
two fire-places will be built of ornamented glazed red 
brick and terra cotta. The heating for the Board of 
Trade room will be indirect. All the other rooms and cor- 
ridors are trimmed in white pine, finished in oil. The 
basement is faced on the north and east sides with the best 
quality of sandstone. The entrances are of stone, with 
granite columns, carved caps, decorated friezes and 
ornamental grilles. The entire wall surface of the north 
and east sides above the water table are of fine pressed 
brick. The cornice and balustrade are of a heavy 
quality of galvanized iron. The carved panels and 


ornamental string course at the springing line of the first. 


story windows are of terra cotta. The total cost of the 
structure will be about $93,000. | 

Much of the success of the enterprise is due to Mr. 
Meyer, the president of the Board, as it was largely due 
to his exertions that the Board of Trade was organized. 
Mr. Meyer was born in Prussia, Germany, Aug. 13, 1848, 
and came to this country when but thirteen years of age. 
In 1866 he located in Omaha, and he has been promi- 
nently identified with its best interests ever since. 


Six wheat stealers at Paris, Ill., were arrested, indicted, 
put through the court and sentenced to the penitentiary 
inside of four days. 


The Saskatchewan //erald said in a recent issue: ‘The 
terrible havoc which the gopher is able to commit was 
shown a few days ago in Balgonie, where James Wilson 
discovered no less than 813 grains of barley in the paunch 
of a gopher which he had killed; and 256 kernels of 
wheat, some still with the chaff on, were found in the 
paunch of another which had been trapped before it had 
brought its operations so near completion, 


CORNERED STEEL BUCKET. 


A great deal has been printed on the subject of elevator 
buckets, but the claims of the latest candidate for popular 
favor, and one of the very best buckets ever put on the 
market, have been kept purposely in the background by 
its man:facturers until they could get thoroughly ready 
to furnish all the sizes proposed, and because of their be- 
ing so crowded with work, and so full of orders for the 
large number of other specialties for handling grain, etc., 
that they have from time to time added to their list, and 
are really becoming noted for. We refer to the ‘“‘Acme” 
Round-cornered Patented Steel Bucket, illustrated and 
described herewith, and to the Webster & Comstock Mfg. 
Co. of this city. 

This company needs no introduction to the public as 
manufacturers of elevator buckets, being one of the first 
in the field by the factory process, and standing to-day, as 
is claimed, the largest manufacturers of elevator buckets 
in the United States. Recognizing the growing demand. 
for certain purposes, for a round-cornered, round-bottom 
bucket, the inventive genius of their superintendent was 
brought to bear on the subject early this season, and the 
result has been the perfection of one that has sprung into 
popular favor immediately, and that without scarcely an 
effort on the part of the manufacturers to bring it to the 


THE ACME PATENT BUCKET. 


notice of the public. Its points of excellence are as fol- 
lows: It is manufactured of steel made from one piece, 
and so constructed that the laps come on the ends, making 
a double thickness and brace, which add largely to the 
strength and stiffness of the bucket. This leaves the 
back perfectly flat and smooth, a feature the importance 
of which they say cannot be over-estimated. It is argued 
that if a bucket does not set flat against the belt, the full 
surface of its back, it cannot have the proper support, and 
the unsteadiness thus caused will tear the bolts from the 
belt. Also, if its back is not smooth, or has sharp points, 
they will in time cut and chafe the belt and largely lessen 
its durability. The constructign of this bucket also se- 
cures the proper dip in front, and enables it to discharge 
easily. The manufacturers of the ‘“‘Acme” say that a 
bucket whose front is as high as its back cannot discharge 
properly, and one that is too shallow does not admit of 
sufficient capacity. Ample capacity is one of the best 
features of the ‘‘Acme.” On July 20, 1887, a patent was 
secured, which is owned by the manufacturers, so that 
they can give foundation prices. 

As above stated, the features of round corners and 
round bottoms are valuable for particular purposes, and 
the putting forth of this new cup is not intended, nor 
does it seem to lessen the consumption of the other makes 
of the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co. which have so long 
stood the test of use and enjoy so large a trade. Their 
old stand-by, the ‘‘Common Sense,” cut from one piece 
of metal, with its double ends, is very popular as an ear- 
corn bucket, requiring a seven-inch projection, or where 
a specially strong bucket is required for other purposes. 

Their Empire style of bucket, with its ends double- 
seamed to the body, has enjoyed an enormous sale as a 
flour-mill cup, which is made of tin, and as a large grain 
bucket made of refined iron or heavy four-cross steel- 
plate tin, to establishments all over the United States. It 
is double-seamed by a steam power press, made expressly 
for this purpose, which is the only machine of the kind 
in the country. Most of the very large elevators-in the 
West, Northwest and Southwest of from one to two and 
one-half millions’ capacity, such as have been built dur- 
ing the last ten years at Chicago, St Louis, Duluth and 
Minneapolis, have been supplied with this style of bucket 
made by the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co. They now 
have on their books the contract for 11,000 20x6 heavy 
four-cross tin buckets for the mammoth Armour eleyator 
now being built in Chicago, which will when completed 
be the largest elevator in the world, with 1 capacity of 
2,400,000 bushels. 

Space does not admit of an enumeration of all the 
specialties made by this company, They are head: 


quarters for all kinds of elevating, conveying, loading 
and unloading machinery, and their trade for belt con- 
veyors, steam shovels, spiral ‘‘backbone” steel conveyors, 
McDonald Friction Clutches, car starters, steel grain 
scoops, bag holders, loading spouts, warehouse trucks, 
hydrostatic levels, rotary pumps, etc., all of which are 
covered by strong patents, has grown to such dimensions 
that much of the time they can scarcely keep up with 
their orders, although constantly adding to their facilities 
and manufacturing space. They own their factory, 
which, together with other advantages in the line of 
special machinery for manufacturing, enables them to 
give their customers the benefit of decreased expenses in 
the matter of prices. ‘First-class work and prompt ship- 
ments are the mottoes adopted by this corporation. A 
full descriptive catalogue and price list of their special- 
ties can be had by addressing them at 125 and 127 Ontario 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


[Special Correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. | 


Kansas Crry, Oct. 12, 1887. 

The Exposition is under full headway, and I have been 
looking about for those large and costly displays of ele- 
vator and grain machinery which I was told were to be 
made at this time. I looked about carefully all over the 
vast building and did not find more than three firms who 
had exhibits on the place. It is astonishing that more 
parties have not availed themselves of the privilege that 
was offered them of introducing their goods to the 
thousands of visitors now in the city, many of whom are 
grain men who have come to this point to look up some- 
thing new in their line. Almost every other line is well 
represented. There are plenty of reapers, threshing ma- 
chines and all the paraphernalia necessary for the culti- 
vation and proper housing of grains and corn, but there 
is not enough machinery on hand that would put up a 
second-rate elevator. How have the mighty fallen. 
Dozens of firms made applications to the directors for 
space early in the year, but as soon as they discovered 
that this was an off year for Kansas and the Southwest, 
they decided that it was better for them to wait until an- 
other year before coming down this way and introducing 
themselves to the citizens of this section of the country. 
The few who have come to hand it is thought will have 
no reason to regret their venture. Even if it does not 
pay in dollars and cents this year it will in the near future. 
Those visitors who see the machinery shown will not soon 
forget the parties who had the energy to attract their at- 
tention, and as soon as they are in proper shape to build 
and enlarge their elevators they will go to them for their 
supplies. The fact is that it does not pay any busi- 
ness men to allow achance like this to slip by without 
giving displays of their wares. It pays. Men all like to 
see push and energy and they will reward those parties 
who display it in the long run, to the detriment of those 
who do not. 

The latest reports from Kansas are to the effect that the 
crop of winter wheat is looking well. There is some fear 
expressed that perhaps some of the wheat may suffer on ac- 
count of the forming of the second joint. The season is be- 
ing prolonged a little too long for the best good of winter 
wheat. At present, of course, this isa mere surmise and when 
the first frosts come to hand the bulk of the wheat may 
bein the best condition imaginable for the snows and 
cold of winter. The acreage planted is not as large as 
during last year. The reason is evident. People became 
discouraged at the failure of the crop after the hard work 
of the season and thought it best to risk their labor in 
some other line. Who can blame them? If other sec- 
tions of the country follow the same policy as the citizens 
of Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska there is little doubt but 
that there will be a considerable shortage of the visible 
supply the coming year, and wheat will reach the high 
prices of the good old times. The western counties of 
Kansas are particularly backward in planting their winter 
wheat, and it is said that there will not be enough pro- 
duced there to supply the home demand. If this be the 
case there is no doubt but that Kansas next year will have 
all it can do to supply the people in its own borders. 
There is no longer any doubt but that there will be 
plenty of wheat the coming winter in that state to supply 
itself with flour and bread, if much is not sent away, but 
there issuch a demand for money that it is thought a 
good dea] wil] find its way to other centers, and this will 
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cause a demand fromother states before the next crop 
comes to hand. 

Elevator building has not been a success anywhere in 
the land during the past year, and this is the case par- 
ticularly so far as the Southwest is concerned. There have 
been plenty of representatives of Hastern houses running 
through the state, but they have in no case been able to 
make their expenses so far as local trade was concerned. 
There are many elevators in this state which have been 
mortgaged for about all they will bring. This was done 
at the time they were constructed, and the manufacturers 
of elevator material desire to do more of their business of 
the cash basis and less on the mortgage plan. They dis- 
cover that they already have several white elephants on 
their hands, and altogether they do not feel like pushing 
things much farther unless they see the cash somewhere 
in sight. Who can blame them? A burnt child dreads 
the fire. 

If the same man who visited this city two years ago 
and went on the Board of Trade were to come again, he 
would scarcely know it. Many of the old parties who 
were leaders in the line of commission grain handlers 
have disappeared. They have either wended their way 
to real estate offices or are engaged in the delectable pas- 
time of selling live stock at the stock-yards. It was a 
matter of life and death with them. They stood the de- 
pression as long as possible and went out, when they 
found themselves on the verge of starvation, to seek their 
fortune in some other line. Of course the bad crops had 
a good deal to do with this and the elevator men a good 
deaimcre. Some of the latter took your correspondent 
to task for his statement in a previous letter that the ele- 
vators were the leading cause of the present inanition- in 
grain circles. They appeared to think they had been a 
part of the salvation army in keeping the trade here in 
spite of the general depletion of stocks throughout the 
Scuthwest. Well, they really do not believe what they 
say, of course. They know full well that their policy of 
getting all they could and giving the least in return is 
what has undermined the hopes of making this a leading 
winter wheat market, and they naturally try to shift the 
responsibility on somebody else. In this case it is on 
the Almighty. Heaven knows that the Lord helps those 
who help themselves, and does not care to turn any of his 
worthy servants’ plans to naught. But it is as true as 
that the night follows the day that when the general laws 
of integrity and uprightness are stretched one iota, 
the reaction follows to the hurt of those who break these 
laws. If the present depression will only give the ele- 
vator men a just conception of the fallacy of their 
policy, there will have been a good deal accomplished for 
this market, Let us see what the future has in store for 
the elevator and commission men. ‘‘The Lord works ina 
mysterious manner his wonders to perform.” 

There are at present 452,793 bushels of wheat held in 
store at this point. During the past month there have been 
104,416 bushels receive], showing a slight increase over 
the previous month. Upto date during the year 1887 
there have been 968,032 bushels brought into the city, as 
compared to 1,628,616 for the same time last year. In 
proportion to the total crop in the state of Kansas the de- 
crease from last year is very significant and will show to 
the most skeptical that the shortage in crops is not the 
cause of the shortage of the flow of wheat to this city. 
There has not been a single sale of No. 2 red wheat on 
the Board of Trade during the past month, while the 
quotations on No. 2 soft have been for the most part 
merely nominal. The highest sale of the latter for the 
month was made on Oct. 6, 65 cents; while the lowest was 
on Sept. 20, 60 cents. The bulk of the millers coming 
here for their wheat go to the elevators and personally in- 
spect the stocks they desire to purchase, and these sales do 
not figure on the floor of the Exchange. So far as sales 
are concerned Kansas City might as well not have a Board 
of Trade, for all the good it does. 

There are but 51,600 bushels of corn in the elevators 
justnow. This is about as smalla supply as has been 
here for many a year, and there is no telling when this 
will reach much lower, as there is very little coming to 
hand just now. It is thought that the bulk of the supply 
in Kansas will never be brought to this city, as the farm- 
ers prefer to feed it to their hogs, feeling that they will 
be enabled to get a bigger profit out of it in this manner 
than if they tried to dispose of it directly to dealers in 
grain. At the present condition of the corn market and 
the low prices at which hogs are selling, it is doubtful if 
this policy is the best. However, it is held that in the 
near future there will be a decided improvement in the 
hog market, and that it will in the end reimburse the 


farmer to follow the policy he has laid out for himself. 
For the month there have been but 40,260 bushels of corn 
brought to this market and put in the elevators, making 
for the year 800,864, as compared to 1,589,313 bushels for 
the corresponding time last year—a most significant 
shrinkage. The demand for corn is right along up to the 
supply, and there is little doubt but that the visible supply 
will be kept at the lowest point right. along for the rest of 
the year. 


CORN SHELLER. 


BY C. W. MARSH IN ‘‘FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS.” 
[Continued from last month. ] 


In the previous article I described early methods of corn 
shelling, and presented to my readers early shellers of 
several types, from which most of the perfected machines 
now in general use have been developed. The first shell- 
ing was done by hand, and invention began with the first 
devices to aid the hands. Some of these I have described. 
They were crude, and simply designed to remove or to 
assist in removing the corn from the cob without regard 
to separation or d<livery—the kernels falling upon the 
floor, or in a basket or tub (by the courtesy of J. A. Field, 
St. Louis, we are enabled to showa tub sheller used in 
Ohio over forty years ago—see illustration); and the first 
cylinder sheller worked in a bin throwing the corn all 
about. Encasing them so as to prevent scattering caused 
also a direct delivery, and the next thing was to effect a 
separation of cobs from corn. The first sheller that I 
find description of was made in England, about sixty 
years ago. It had a roughened disc—the embryo ‘‘picker- 
wheel” or “‘straight runner,” against which by means of a 
chute the ears were held while the corn was being rubbed 
or rolled off the cobs; the kernels passed down through a 
funnel below, and the cobs were cast out behind. This 
old English machine, which I presented in the preceding 
paper, was the prototype ot the ‘‘picker-wheel” class of 
corn shellers, which has been the ruling class down to this 
day. Shellers are also classified according to size and 
purpose for which constructed. Hand shellers are pro- 
vided with cranks and the oporator applies his own power 
thereto. These small machines are only intended for 
home service on farms. Power shellers have greater ca- 
pacity and are turned by horse or other power; those 
made for horse power are usually intended for farm to 
farm service like ordinary threshing machines, and if for 
steam or water powerfor use in warehouses, etc., but 
these distinctions are merely general, for they may be used 
wherever specially required. 

Some time during the ‘‘forties” David Clinton of Con- 
necticut, I believe, constructed a sheller of this type, add- 
ing as his invention the bevel or feed wheel, with chute 
and other shelling parts arranged substantially as they 
have been since, and asI described them in last paper. 
Others soon followed with various improvements, but Mr. 
Clinton was probably the first man to make a marketable 
sheller in the United States. I regret my inability to get 
any particular account of him or of his operations; I cer- 
tainly have sought for it. Carr & Hobson of New York 
City bought out the old Clintonville works and still make 
his sheller. Who first in this country made provision for 
separating the cobs from the shelled corn in the ‘‘picker 
wheel” class of shellers, I cannot discover, but he only 
improved the principle applied to this purpose in the old 
English machine mentioned. At any rate the little ‘“Bur- 
rall” had such a separating device; the cast shell in which 
the shelling wheels were inclosed being so arranged in 
relation to the large sheiler wheel (picker or straight run- 
ner) as to hold the cob, after the corn was shelled from it, 
pressed lightly to said large wheel in its revolution until 
it—the cob—arrived at an opening in the case through 
which it was discharged by its centrifugal momentum. 
Early in the ‘‘fifties” the slatted cob rake or riddle, on 
which the cobs were carried off—the corn sifting through 
—was introduced; and soon after came the fan for blow- 
ing out the light impurities. I cannot learn who first ap- 
plied either of these devices, but the now venerable 
Augustus Adams as early as 1854 or 1855 at Elgin, M1., 
made some two-hole hand shellers with cob rakes, of 
which the following is a description: Slats of wood were 
arranged on a pair of leather belts, spread wide enough 
apart so that the slats, extending across from one to the 
other of the belts, would about cover the width of the 
double set of shelling wheels; the inner end of said carrier 
or cob-rake reached under the shelling wheels, and the 
onter end—somewhat higher—projected behind so as to 
deliver the cobs free of the machine. The slats were so 
shaped as not to present flat surfaces for the shelled corn 


to ride on, but allowed the latter to pass freely through 
and down the delivery chute. About 1858 Mr. Adams 
produced a flexible iron cob rake, which has proved to be 
one of the most valuable features of the modern 
‘‘Adams” shellers. It was a rake made of iron or steel 
rods—three-sixteenths to quarter-inch round, according to 
the size the machine rake was intended for—each rod 
forming a link, the ends being so peculiarly turned that, 
joining with those of the next link or rod, perfectly flex- 
ible connections were made; the rods formed the slats 
across, and enough thus connected made a thoroughly 
flexible iron apron riddle, as pliable practically for its 
purpose as cloth or leather, which besides being durable, 
presented small round surfaces upon which the kernels 


could not ride out and be wasted. The simple and very “ 
effective machines for bending the links perfectly, and’ 


constructing the rakes, were invented by H. A. Adams, 
now superintendent of the Sandwich Manufacturing 
Company, Sandwich, Ill. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


The statistical report of the Department of Agricul- 


ture, published on Oct. 10, makes an increase of only ” 


half of 1 per cent. in the condition of corn. The past 
month has been very generally favorable, but the status 
of a large part of the crop was fixed at the date of the 
previous report. The general average of condition is 
72.8 instead of 72.3. The average of the seven surplus 
states is 64.9 instead of 64.2 in September. This is a 
lower condition than has ever been reported, except in 
1881, when the average was nearly seven points lower, 
and the average yield 18.6 bushels. The indication is 
now for a yield of a small fraction over twenty bushels 
per acre. The exact area, exclusive of that cut for 
fodder as not worth harvesting, is not yet determined. 
Slight uucertainty regarding it may cause a variation in 
the final record of 1 or 2 per cent. from 1,500,000,000 
bushels. 

The test of threshing has not materially enlarged the 
average rate of the wheat yield, which appears to be 


about 11.8 bushels or four-tenths of a busuel less than . 


last year. The increase of acreage, which is large in 
Dakota, will make partial compensation and bring the 
product nearly or quite to 450,000,000 bushels. The rate 
of yield in New York is 16.7 bushels; Pennsylvania, 10.5 
Ohio, 12.4; Michigan, 13.3; Indiana, 15.5; Illinois, 15.2; 
Wisconsin, 10.3; Minnesota, 9.5; Iowa, 10; Missouri, 1%. 
Kansas, 9.6; Nebraska, 10.7; Dakota, 10.5; California; 
13.8. 

The yield of oats is slightly below an averzge, about 
twenty-five bushels per acre. The product is fully 600,- 
000,000 bushels. In the principal states of the central 
valley region the state averages range from twenty-five to 
thirty bushels. The barley yield is nearly 20 per cent. 
less than a medium yield or about twenty bushels per 
acre. New York 20.8, Michigan 19.5, Wisconsin 18.5, 
Minnesota 19, Iowa 19, California 20.5. 

The yield of rye is 11.5 bushels per acre, and the prod- 
uct about 24,000,000 bushels. : 

There has been a drop in the condition of buckwheat 
from 89 to nearly 77. 

The condition of potatoes has declined from 67.3 to 
61.5—parily from appearance of rot in the Atlantic 
states. 


EXCESSIVE TERMINAL CHARGES 
ON THE ERIE CANAL. 


For a number of years the canal boatmen have been 
endeavoring to procure a just legislation in the matter of 
reducing the excessive terminal charges made by the ele- 
vators at Albany and New York. So far they have not 
been successful. A pool of thirty-four elevators was 
formed in 1880 at Buffalo, of which a portion were owned 
by the Central and Erie roads and the remainder by in 
dividuals. Of this number but twelve were working ele- 
vators, but the money earned was divided among all of 
them. The terminal charge for transferring the grain is 
more, it is said, than for transporting it 500 miles by 
canal and river through the state, amounting to one cent 
a bushel at Buffalo and a fraction over 1 3-10 cents at 
New York. This unreasonably high rate is impairing the 
commerce of the canals and seriously affecting the in- 
terests of both the carriers and the states. " 


Wheat dealers are dissatisfied with the management of 
the San Francisco Call Board, so says.a local paper, 
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-<GOMMUNICATED*® § 


[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


At 


t 


oo 


WILL BUILD AN ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I am 
about to build an elevator at this place. I was connected 
with an elevator at Midland, Ont., for some three years, 
and saw your paper, which was taken by the company. 
Please send me a sample copy. 

Respectfully yours, 

Somerset, N. Y. 


Wm. L. ATWATER. 


CHANGE OF FIRM. 

‘Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
find postal note for $1 for our subscription to the AMERI- 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for one year. The 
paper heretofore sent to H. Edmonston is to be discon- 
tinued, and sent to us, as we are now running the elevator 
at this place. 


Yours truly, VANNERSON & Co. 


- Augusta, Ga. 


SOME NEW ELEVATORS IN VIEW. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
please find $1 for subscription to the AMERICAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for one year. I have con- 
cluded to put up several elevators by next spring, and I 
thought of getting your paper to find out who are the 
best elevator builders, and to get some good firm to put 
up a few for me by next spring. 

Yours truly, 
Artesian, Dak. 


M. C. THEISEN. 


UNLOADING CARS AT A DISTANCE. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We wish 
to ascertain about some deyice for unloading cars at a dis- 
tance from the building. Is there not some plan by 
which pipe or large hose can be inserted into the carload 
of grain and sucked through same into the building by 
the use of a blower? 
Yours truly, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
[We know of no such device. Perhaps some of our 
readers can advise about this matter.—ED. ] 


Tur GREENWAY BREWING Co. 


ITEMS IN ELEVATOR BUILDING. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
writer is contemplating the erection of an elevator of 
from 500,000 to 750,000 bushels’ capacity. I would like 
to know whether it is cheaper, where land is no item, to 
enlarge your foundation or go up for capacity. Further, 
I would be pleased to know the height of foundation, 
thickness, etc., and the best material to use for same. 

Yours truly, COLO: 


[Will some of our practical readers give their views on 
the subjects above named.—Ep. | 


SETTLEMENT OF THE LOUISVILLE TROUBLE. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In the 
September number of your paper you had an item in re- 
gard to the fight between the elevator men of this city 
and the Louisville. Inclosed is a copy of the circular 
issued by the Bridge Co., in which they acceded to the de- 
mands made. Every car of grain was stopped in the 
yards of the different companies using this bridge until 
they were completely blocked. 

Yours truly, 

Louisville, Ky. 

[Following is the circular alluded to: | 


LovisvitLE, EVANSVILLE & Sv. Louris 
LovursyitLte, New ALBANY & CHICAGO 
JEFFERSONVILLE, Map. & INDIANP’LIS 
Onto & MississrPpr 


J. W. BRIGMAN. 


RAILROADS. 


LOvISsVILLE, Sept. 9, 1887. 
On and after to-day carloads of freight reaching Lou- 
isyille by either of the above roads and Louisville Bridge 
consigned to parties or firms whose warehouses, elevators, 
switches or yards are located on line of Louisville Bridge 
Company’s tracks, and all carloads of freight at such 


_ places to be shipped over above-mentioned roads and the 
r 


Louisville Bridge no charge will be made over snd above | 


the established tolls of the Louisville Bridge Co. for 
freight to and from Louisville proper. 

Any carload freight reaching Louisville, not so con- 
signed, and stopped in the yards of above-mentioned roads 
in Louisville, if moved thereafter, the Louisville Bridge 
Co. will make its usual charge for such service. 

Signed by 

L. S. Parsons, G. F. A. L. E. & St. L. 
S. Poituies, G. A. L. N. A. & C. 

R. W. Geicer, G. F. A. J. M. &I. 

J. R. Crarx, G. A. O. & M. 


A CORRECTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In your 
last issue I notice occurred this item: ‘Pring & Alvrich, 
Peoria, Il., will erect a new malthouse to take the place 
of the one lately burned. The main building will be 
70x 100 feet and six stories high; the elevator 25x25 feet 
and 65 feet high, and a double kiln 30x30 feet and 90 feet 
high.” The name should be Prinz & Ulrich. We have, 
however, dissolved partnership, and I will erect and 
operate the malthouse and barley elevator personally. It 
will have a capacity of about 1,200 bushels per day. 

Respectfully yours, Wo. H. Prrvz. 

Peoria, Ill. 


THE HENNEPIN MEN. 
Etitor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 cannot 
see why the advocates of the Hennepin Canal should feel 
so sore about other movements toward increasing the 
value of other waterways in Illinois. Yet they seem to 
take every such movement as direct antagonism to their 
own pet scheme. It should not be forgotten that if the 
Hennepin Canal were built to-day its value would be very 
small. It is in reality the last link in the system of water- 
ways, and will never be of great value unless water trans- 
portation between. Chicago and Hennepin, or rather 
La Salle, is improved. When that is once done, the nec- 
essity of constructing the Hennepin Canal will at once 
become apparent. 
Very truly yours, 


Wierda nts 


SPEED OF ELEVATORS. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Will you 
please tell me how fast (how many feet per minute) an 
elevator elevating shelled corn with cobs to be cleaned 
above ought to run in order to do the best and most work 

Yours truly, L. K. Bens.ey. 

Vail, Iowa. 

[The proper speed of elevators is determined not by the 
speed per minute, but by the size of the pulley. The 
usual rule is to give the head pulley, whatever its size, 
from 35 to 45 revolutions per minute, without regard 
to its size. This rule, for a 24-inch pulley, gives from 
200 to 250 feet per minute, and so on up to a 60-inch pul- 
ley, where the speed of the belt would be from 500 to 550 
revolutions per minute. | 


THE GREAT BELTS, AND LINES OF COM- 
MERCE AND NAVIGATION. 

Editor Anerican Elevator and Grain Trade:—A. year 
ago, in the columns of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Grain TRADE, a brief outline was presented of a project 
for a trans-Pacific railroad, leading from the Sea of Japan 
to the Caspian Sea, and so connecting and completing 
great belts of steam transportation and travel around the 
world through the heart of the temperate zone, and open- 
ing to civilization and commerce the vast and almost un- 
explored interior of Asia. ; 

Doubtless the project seemed remote, and perhaps vis- 
ionary, to most readers, as it had seemed a year before in 
Boston. But now—behold! 

A great Chinese and American company has been 
formed for a great silver bank, and also for telegraphs 
and railroads for that vast empire, whose provinces alone 
have a co-terminus boundary with Russia’s Asiatic pos- 
sessions for more than 3,000 miles. 

No longer, then, is the greatest railroad project of our 
day remote, or even beyond the reach of that true and 
healthy enterprise which gambling and imposture have 
impeded in our land, and injured the true and wise ad- 
vance we need. 

China is not a decaying mass of humanity, but a vast 
and concrete power, about to put on the panoply of mod- 
ern civilization, and go forward. May she go right. 
And for this her own provinces, extending westward 
from the broad Pacific three-fourths of the whole route 
to the Caspian—or further than from New York to San 
Francisco—furnish an ample field, when once the iron 
horse is domesticated in China. In the natural order of 
things, our people and country should assist in doing this. 


The things we have to spare are just what they need, and 
vice versa. No country on earth can better assist China 
to advance than our own country, and none can more 
benefit us, in a commercial, industrial and financial sense. 

This is illustrated a little by the intelligence we have 
within a few days that they are offering $200 per month 
for telegraph operators to go to China. This is in itself 
a highly suggestive fact. 

But behind it, and correlative with it, are a vast set of 
great facts, ripening to a rich maturity, and claiming the 
attention of our statesmen and people. Commerce needs 
to be rehabilitated. And board of trade and stock gam- 
bling needs to be suppressed, or kept in honest bounds. 
The great work of De Lesseps at Darien will not fail, no 
matter how many false reports of its failure are pub- 
lished, or how many errors are set afloat by stock gam- 
blers who fear the effect on Pacific Railroad stocks. 

By day and by night it is going on. Lighted by 7,000 
electric lamps, and using all the best appliances of labor, 
science and art, its administration is superior in every 
way to its assailants, and represents grandly the advance 
of the age in the direction of utility and peace. The 
greatest work of the world, it has received a treatment 
from our country that if continued longer will surely do 
vast injury to the great interests of our country. By it 
our ports, and every rod of all our coasts, will soon be 
brought practically vastly nearer to half the world than 
ever before, and if prepared we will then be able to trade 
with hundreds of millions of people on better terms for 
them and for us than ever before possible. South Amer- 
ica, Asia and Australasia will be in entirely new positions 
toward us. And this at a time when the notes of a great 
advance have been sounde@, and a great advance has be- 
gun, in all those vast regions, that no human power can 
stop, and which Christendom should aid in a high, true 
and honorable way. 

Are we prepared to take our proper part in the changed 
position of affairs that is approaching? Certainly we are 
not, even in a material sense, for our navigation has long 
gone backward, against the general current of the world’s 
advance. It has disappeared from the Mediterranean, 
and from the seas surrounding the Eastern Hemisphere. 
And in the Southern Hemisphere it is now a rare sight to 
see the starry flag of this Union. Even at home, in the 
very heart of this Union, the economic movement and 
combination of minerals, forest products and many cheap 
and bulky commodities is rendered impossible by the 
amazing obstruction of rivers, and the continued discon- 
nection of rivers and lakes. This connection between 
Lake Michigan and the Lower Mississippi by the line of 
the Illinois is unquestionably the most important fresh- 
water link of connection on the globe. And although of 
very moderate cost and difficulty, comparatively, yet in 
importance it ranks with the works of De Lesseps at Suez 
and at Darien. But two full generations of talk have not 
accomplished it. And only since May 31, 1887, are all 
legal impediments removed that have been in the way of 
a national work. That day came the tardy cession of the 
locks and dams in the river to complete the act of 1822, 
which expires Nov. 22, 1887. Yet still the everlasting 
debating society continues. There is no reason why 
Congress might not be convened a few days earlier than 
their usual time, and accept the cession by Illinois before 
it expires, and provide at once for doing the work. 

But the politicians seem to look upon this as the old 
pettifogger looked upon the prompt conclusion of a life- 
long lawsuit by his son. And we have no right to hope 
that the prayer of Bishop Spaulding at the Peoria con- 
vention will be answered if we fail to do our duty and see 
that the politicians do theirs. We need to advance, and 
that in a high and true spirit, looking to the Great Ruler 
of all for aid—but doing our manly duty the best we can. 

We need at once to ask the President to convene Con- 
gress in November for this especial object, which is now 
the very key of the whole question of American naviga- 
tion and all its vast correlatives, in a crisis great and man- 
ifold, and which, alas, but few realize. And as none can 
solve the mystery of past errors affecting American navi- 
gation, so none can forecast the dangers of delay in this 
most remarkable crisis. : 
W. T. STACKPOLE. 
Fairbury, Ill., Oct. 13, 1887. 


Chicago is rapidly losing her supremacy as a wheat 
market, the record for the past year standing as follows: 
1, Minneapolis, 34,904,260 bushels spring; 2, Duluth, 22,- 
424,951 bushels spring; 3, Toledo, 16,978,818 bushels 
winter; 4, Chicago, 16,771,743 bushels, winter and spring, 
— Exchange. : 
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The leather belting establishment of OC, G. 
Co., at 187 Lake street, this city, was burned out by fire 
Sept. 80, as well as the Clinton Wire Cloth Co. 


The Page Belting Company, of Concord, N. H., are 
very busy with orders. Among the shipments recently 
made is the belting and lace leather for the new works of 
the Northern Pacific Terminal Company, at Portand, 
Ore, 

IT. Stopes & Co. of 24 Southworth street, London, 
Hng., are now foreign agents of the Avery Elevator 
Bucket Oo, of Cleveland, and hereafter will carry a large 
stock of the Seamless Steel Elevator Buckets constantly 


on hand, 


The A, P. Dickey Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis., appears 
to be taking a front place in placing their warehouse 
mills and dustless separators in grain elevators, as their 
Minneapolis representative informs us of placing nearly 
fifty of them in a single week. 

The Cambridge Roofing Co. of Cambridge, Ohio, are 
having a large trade on their Crowls Patent Iron Roofing. 
In order to keep up with orders they are obliged to work 
both day and night. The excellent merits of this roofing 
create a large demand for it from the building public. 

The belt manufacturers of the United States held a con- 
vention recently at the Metropolftan Hotel in New York 
City. The object of the meeting was to ascertain what 
could be done in order to improve the present condtiion 
of the belt trade, and whether better prices could not be 
obtained, 

The Roller Chain Belting Co. of Columbus, Ohio, 
manufacturers of detachable chain belting and mining 
machinery, have purchased a three-acre tract of land, and 
will at once erect a new plant. Their business has grown 
to such an extent that their present works are inadequate 
to supply the demand for their machinery. 

A St. Louis man has invented an automatic grain scale. 
It consists of a box with inclined partitions placed on an 
ordinary scale. Within this box is a revolving pan sup- 
ported on a rocking lever. Attached to the lever is an 
upright, upon which rests a vibrating valve for the pur- 
pose of cutting off the overflow of grain. Extending 
down from this valve isa rod that disturbs the equilib- 
rium of the grain when the pan is full and causes it to 
discharge itself. The grain pours through the main 
opening until the pan contains almost the required 
weight; then the lever upon which the pan rests rocks 
and partially cuts off the flow. The grain now runs in a 
very small stream until weight is completed, when the 
the beam rises, breaking the 
electric circuit, which, acting on the electro-magnet, 
causes the supplemental valve to cut off the grain com- 
pletely, 


box descends and scale 


The following is a list of the boiler sales of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Boiler Co., of New York, for September: 
United States Klectric Lighting Co, Newark, N. J. 
(fourth 164-horse power; Voight Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (second order), 140-horse power; 
Carmela G, Lagana, Palermo, Sicily, 40-horse power, 
Walker Bros., London, for Colombo, Ceylon, (fourth or- 
der), 25-horse power; M. Lasig, Chicago, Ill. (second or- 
der), 125-horse power; House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 78-horse power; M. Cosserat, Amiens, 
France (third order), 84-horse power; Tiberghein Freres, 
France (second order), 240-horse power; Walk- 
er Bros., London, for Colombo, Ceylon (fifth order), 15- 
horse power; Hdison Machine Works, Schenectady, N. 
Y. (making thirty-seven orders from the various Edison 
companies), 150-horse power; East London Water Co., 
Waltham Abbey, Eng. (second order), 93-horse power; 
Anglo-American Brush Electric Corpora‘ion, Bosworth, 
Eng., 20-horse power; 8. B. Wilkins Co., Rockford, Ill. 
6l-horse power; Indiana Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, Knightsville, Ind., 240-horse 
power; Sr, Don Julio, F. Opestequia, Cienfuegos, 736- 
horse power; Electriciteits Maalschappy, Berlin, Ger. 
(third order), 45-horse power; Electriciteits Maalschappy, 
Berlin, Ger, (fourth order), 45-horse power; Harlem 
Lighting Co., New York City, 800-horse power; Fowler 
Bros,, Sioux City, 548-horse power; MeWhirter, Fergu- 


order), 


Turcoing, 


(second order), 


gon & Co., Edinburgh, Scotland, 40-horse power; Chi- 
cago Sugar Refining Co., Chicago, Ill. (second order), 
816-horse power; J. & G. Fowler, New York City, for 
export, 438-horse power, making a total of 4,438-horse 
power. 


THE PNEUMATIC GRAIN 
FER BARGE. 


TRANS- 


The pneumatic grain transfer barge ‘‘Cyclone” reached 
Buffalo from Cleveland on Oct. 9. The ‘“‘Cyclone” has 
been previously described in these columns. It is 
mounted on a square-shaped barge. Lyman Smith, its 
inventor, has long wanted to show what it could do in 
unloading grain from vessels into boats, and now hopes 
to get a fair chance to do so. The operation of the ma- 
chine is simple. The grain is sucked through a fifteen- 
inch tube from the vessel’s hold into an iron balloon- 
shaped receiver on the barge which holds 2,000 bushels 
and is fitted on scales. The suction is created by ex- 
hausting the air out of the receiver by means of two 
engines, each fifteen by twenty-four inches. After the 
grain is weighed it is forced out of the receiver by a 
strong pressure of air into its top and conducted through 
pipes where wanted. Smith claims he can transfer grain 
at a total cost of half cent a bushel and make 100 per 
cent. on the investment by handling only 18,000 bushels 
per day. The present cost to do the same work here now 
is 14 cents. By Smith's plan no shoveling or trimming is 
needed. The barge and machinery cost about $25,000. 

Smith is well aware that he has two strong elements to 
contend against—the great amount of capital invested in 
the elevators here, and the thousand and odd _ grain- 
shovelers who would be thrown out of employment should 
his plan be generally adopted. The scoopers belong to 
the Knights of Labor, and would undoubtedly make a 
big fight against this anti-shoveling apparatus. Smith 
says one of his receivers and engines with connecting ma- 
chinery can be built for $10,000 and used with the pres- 
ent elevators instead of the outside leg, the internal work- 
ings being the same as now. This would do away with 
hand and steam shoveling, and thus effect a large saving. 
The apparatus, it is claimed, can transfer 12,000 bushels 
per hour. Smith says he has been promised some grain 
to transfer, and the result of the attempt will be watched 
with interest. A gang of dock laborers visited the barge 
and made remarks that led Smith to keep good watch on 


his barge. He had it towed out of reach from the docks. 


THE UNION ELEVATOR AT 
DES MOINES. 


The Union Elevator Company of Des Moines, Iowa, 
was organized some months ago, and they now have in 
active operation an elevator with a capacity of 300,000 
bushels of grain, which is doing an extensive business. 
Grain is received into the elevator from all parts of the 
state, cleaned and put into proper shipping order. Corn 
is shelled and returned into the same car through a power- 
ful sheller, which shells from ten to a dozen cars per day. 
The Daily Register of that city cites the following instance 
of quick delivery of grain from this elevator: A cargo of 
grain was recently shipped from here direct to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, only breaking bulk once from the time it left 
this elevator until it arrived at Gibraltar, at the Western 
entrance of the Mediterranean. In order to give the 
details of this shipment, it will be necessary to first under- 
stand that this cargo had to come from several towns and 
hamlets along the different lines of railroads in Iowa, or, 
in short, direct from the farmer, whence it was received 
in the elevator to be cleaned and made ready for the ship- 
ment. The vessel carrying this cargo of oats was char- 
tered to arrive in Chicago at a certain date; then when all 
was ready at Chicago, the shipment (some 30,000 bushels) 
was loaded in cars at the elevator here and shipped within 
stv days and placed on board the vessel at Chicago ready 
for its long pilgrimage to the far Eustern sea, thus com- 
pleting, for the first time in the history of the city, an 
entire through shipment of grain from the hands of the 
producer to the consumer abroad. 

The facilities for handling this amount of grain so 
quickly lie in the fact that the latest improvements made 
in elevators of to day, were used. A large ‘hopper scale,” 
which weighs quickly and accurately a carload of grain; 
a “‘steam shovel” for unloading the cars by steam power, 
and a rapid fan for cleaning the grain, all working by the 
finest engine within any elevator in the state, make up 


some of the improvements which handle the grain so 
rapidly. 

Since July 1 upward of 200 cars of grain have passed 
through the elevator. Des Moines expeets to soon have a 
system of grain inspection, which will give her a leading 
place in the grain markets of the West. The business of 
the elevator is under the direct charge of Mr. H. C. Colver, 
general manager, and through his foresight and long 
experience it has been made a complete success. Mr. W. 
F. Harriman has charge of the machinery and the running 
of the elevator. 


TROUBLE AMONG THE TICKERS. 


The war of extermination waged against the bucket . 
shops by President Wright of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, is evoking considerable adverse comment even 
among the opponents of that excrescence of the exchanges. 
Both the Postal and Commercial companies, whose 
tickers have been placed in almost every commission 
office in this city, have been unceremoniously bouuced, to 
the great dissatisfaction and inconvenience of their 
customers. The managers of the Postal denied the 
charge that they had furnished quotations to the bucket 
shops, and although their wires were leased to several 
such concerns, they had no connection with the Board of 
Trade. They refused to violate these leases and were at 
once ejected from the floor of the Exchange. A few days 
ago the Commercial company was suddenly cut off, on 
the charge that it was supplying quotations to Boston 
bucket shops. This was denied and proof furnished that 
it was not the Chicago company, but the New York com- 
pany which was furnishing the quotations to Boston, and 
that they were not the Chicago figures, but those of the 
New York Produce Exchange. These two companies 
being, however, prohibited from carrying on business in 
the Chicago Board, their customers have been obliged to 
go back to the Western Union. And it is just here that 
the shoe pinches. The friends of the proscribed com- 
panies look upon the whole proceeding as a scheme to 
turn the entire business into the hands of the Western 
Union, whose monopoly of former years was broken by 
the reduced rates offered by the Postal and Commercial. 
It is claimed that while the Western Union has repeatedly 
violated the orders for withholding quotations to un- 
authorized parties, such violation has been overlooked by 
the president of the Board, or but slightly reprimanded. 
The members of the Board of Trade at any rate, are 


much dissatisfied with the policy of President Wright, 
and do not hesitate to so express themselves. On the 


other hand Mr. Wright denies all collusion with the 
Western Union and says such talk is merely for the pur- 
pose of creating sympathy for the bucket shops. The 
fight is likely to prove a lively one before it is over. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR FIRES. 


Two hundred and sixty-eight fires in grain elevators 
and storehouses in the United States reported in The 
Chronicle fire tables during three years ending with 1886 
show as to losses: 


An aggregate property loss of.................+.5-5 $3,994,318 
An average property loss of...............0.eseeeee 904 
An aggregate insurance loss Of..............+e.000e 
An average insurance loss Of..........--.e+eeeeeeee 9; 
AS TO CAUSES OF FIRES: : 

Number of fires from unknown and not reported causes. ..128 
Number of fires due to exposure..............000eeeseeee 66 
Number of fires, reported causes, aside from exposure.... 74 

Reported causes, aside from exposure, distributed as 


follows: 


Incendiarism............... 31|Engines and_ boilers 

Sparks (locomotive). . -12|/Tramps.). 7.2.) 02. see 

Friction in machinery...... 10|Spontaneous combustion... .1 
Thigthinin py race seen ilosers nie= T|StOV Cine © cca as (es wale i 
Defective flues............, 3| Accident (not otherwise re- 

Sparks he adanthar eet 3|, “ported).s. 0.5 20 seen 1 


The apparent chief cause of fires in grain elevators 
and storehouses, as ascertained from the reported causes, 
aside from exposure, is incendiarism. Percentage of in- 
cendiary fires, reported causes, aside from exposure, 41.9. 

A twelve years’ record of the number of grain ele- 
vator and storehouse fires (money losses and causes not 
given in Zhe Chronicle fire tables prior to 1884) shows an 
average burning of 44 annually.—The Chronicle. ‘ 


On the night of Oct. 5 a burglar entered the residence 
of Capt. W. C. Hardwick, the Mississippi River corn 
king, at Memphis, Tenn., and robbed Mrs. Hardwick of 
her bustle, which she wore in bed because it contained 
$7,500. Well, truly, there are bustles and bustles, 
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INCIDENTALS, = 


Dangerous elevators—whisky straights.—Zz. 

Broom corn is worth $75 a ton at Vermillion, Dak. 

The first successful cultivation of corn by the English 
in North America was on the James River in Virginia in 
1608. 

A statement recently prepared by the Winnipeg Board 
of Trade shows that the wheat crop of Manitoba this 
year is 12,000,000 bushels, 

The Times of Leavenworth, Kan., says that Kansas 
will show up 100,000,000 bushels of corn this year in spite 
of the so-called failure of the crop. 

The largest yield of corn so far reported fron Dakota 
is that of A. Beck of Lincoln county. He has a forty- 
acre field that is yielding him 3,000 bushels. 

We suspect that little Jack Horner was once a Chicago 
speculator. You know it is written that he was in a ‘‘cor- 
ner” and pulled out a “‘plum.”—Lowell Citizen. 

A farmer near Alton, Kan., sowed wheat on a Friday, 
and the following Monday the wheat was up large enough 
to be seen over the field. That beats the corn crop all to 
pieces. 

“Mrs, Doolan, phwat are these bucket shops Oi hear 
7em talkin’ about?” ‘‘Oidonno, Mrs. Murphy, onless it 
do be these places the b'ys goes to whin they rooshers the 
growler.”— Washington Critic. 

Bloomington, Ind., boasts a man who wears a No. 17 
shoe, which by actual measurement holds one and one- 
fourth pecks of corn. His name is Smith, but his foot 
redeems him from commonplaceness. 

Some of the farmers in the vicinity of Washington, IIl., 
began to husk and crib ‘their corn during the week of 
Sept. 23, and a local paper says: ‘‘The like was probably 
never done here before—cribbing corn on the autumnal 
equinox!” 

A great deal of crooked brush appeared among the 
broom corn this season, From twelve acres of corn one 
man got twenty bales of crooked. A bale of crooked 
corn ought to weigh about 250 pounds, and fully one-half 
the corn grown in many fields was crooked. 

Broom-corn raisers seem to have taken warning by last 
year’s experience, says the Arcolw (Ill.) Herald, and have 
learned that the time to sell is when buyers are in the 
market, The result is that the crop is being rapidly mar- 
keted. Seventy-five to eighty dollars per ton is the gen- 
eral selling price. . 

An exchange offers the following cud for those farmers 
- to chew who are always sighing for the ‘‘good old times:” 
“Sixty years ago a bushel of wheat would buy only two 
yards of calic> or shirting, now it will buy fifteen or 
twenty. Thena bushel of corn would buy only a pound 
of nails, now it will buy ten.” 


The average quality of barley in barley-growing sec- 
tions is generally poor this year, owing to the unfavorable 
season, There was first an excess of hot, dry weather, 
shrinking the grain while it was filling. This was fol- 
lowed by a rainy spell, lasting through the harvest time. 
Bright, plump barley should command a good price this 
season. 


There were 2,696,858 acres of wheat harvested in Ohio 
this season, which produced an average of 15.1 bushels to 
the acre, making a total crop of 36,724,480 bushels, The 
average product of oats per acre was 30.7 bushels, and of 
barley 25.7 bushels. The probable total crop of corn, 
compared with a full average, was 65 per cent., and of 
rye 96 per cent. 


The secretary of the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture reports 6,520,423 acres asthe area in corn in that 
state this season. 2,520,882 acres, or 40 per cent, of the 
area planted, is not worth husking, leaving 4,000,976 
acres, which, it is estimated, will yield 82,557,258 bushels 
of corn. This is only 49 per cent. of the average annual 
crop for five years. It is estimated that the old corn on 
hand and this year’s crop will about supply the wants of 
the state. Those states which usually import corn must 
look elsewhere than to Kansas for supplies. Missouri has 


amuch better crop of corn than it was supposed she 
would have, and the prospects are that good prices will 
be obtained. 


Mr. Hayseed (to wife, who is returned from church)— 
“What was the sermon about?” Mrs, Hayseed—‘‘Suthin’ 
about Joseph goin’ daun to Egypt to buy corn.” Mr. 
Hayseed—‘‘Did the dominie say what corn’s wu’th daun 
there?”—The Epoch. i 

One year ago, says the New York Hvening Post, storage 
room for wheat at Duluth was at a premium, and the 
stock of wheat in store was 8,550,000 bushels. At the 
present time warehousemen are desponding on account of 
business, and the stock of wheat is only 921,289 bushels. 
The same state of affairs exists in Chicago, and some of 
the grain-storage men are offering to store grain for two 
months free of storage charges in order to get merely the 
charge for elevating. 


Complaints come from Claremont, Dak., of the inabil- 
ity or neglect of the Manitoba Railway Company to fur- 
nish the necessary cars for the shipment of wheat. ‘The 
elevators.and warehouses are full, and the farmers are 
obliged to haul their wheat home after bringing it to mar- 
ket. The empty cars are taken by main force. Farmers 
are unable to meet their payments and obligations which 
are now coming due, on account of not being able to dis- 
pose of their crops. The board of railroad commission- 
ers have been appealed to in the matter. 


The area cultivated in wheat in the United States aggre- 
gates over 35,000,000 acres; a saving of one bushel per acre 
in seeding this vast area will add 35,000,000 bushels to the 
crop for sale, This is equivalent in money value to about 
$25,000,000. An increase of five bushels per acre in the 
yield will give an increased production of 125,000,000 bush- 
els, worth about $125,000,000. Add to this immense sum 
the foregoing sum of $25,000,000, and we have the aston- 
ishing sum of $150,000,000, which represents the increased 
resources of our own soil, without any addition to our 
labor, if we can save one bushel per acre in seeding our 
crop and increase the yield five bushels per acre. Of 
course, if the saving of seed was only one-half bushel per 
acre, it would alter these figures, and again, if we can in- 
crease the yield eight to ten bushels per acre, which claim 
is possible, the figures will be greatly augmented.—Minne 
apolis Kurmer and Stockman. 


It is announced semi-officially that ‘‘Old Hutch” is 
“evening up,” and that, when his present trades are all 
closed, he will not speculate any more. The writer 
remembers very well the last time Mr. Hutchinson 
“swore off.” It wasin 1884, when he was the life of the 
“call,” frequently trading in a million of grain, or 30,000 
tierces of lard or barrels of pork, with the few minutes 
given to each property. It was said that Charley Hutch- 
inson asked the old gentleman not to plunge around any 
more. He gave the promise, and day after day he used 
to stall into the ‘‘call” and watch the trading without 
opening his mouth or breaking his promise. The 
McGeoch lard deal was being run then, and the excitement 
ran pretty high. It was only afew days before the col- 
lapse that the excitement and surroundings got the better 
of ‘‘Old Hutch’s” good resolutions, and he made a bid. 
The whole Board was alive to the incident in an instant, 
and there was a mighty yell. It lasted some moments— 
as the yells there used to. From that time to this Hutch- 
inson has been in the market continuously on a huge 
scale. Not always, either, successfully. He told an 
acquaintance that he had lost $300,000 more than he had 
made in the new building. 


Maurice Rosenfeld, the lamented clique broker, is hay- 
ing a hard time making a settlement with his creditors at 
25 cents. Several of the largest, who for three months 
have stood out and flatly refused to settle for anything 
less than 100 cents, have after much persuasion been in- 
duced to accept the terms offered. because they saw no 
prospect of getting more and did not propose to stand in 
the way of a majority of the creditors, many of whom 
needed the money to straighten out their own affairs. 
Only five creditors now refuse to settle, and their claims 
aggregate $20,800. Mose Fraley, the St. Louis plunger, 
stands out for $6,400; Commissioner Murry Nelson, for 
$6,200; George C. Eldredge, for $2,600; J. J. Bryant, for 
$3,100, and F. F. Wood for $2,500. It is regarded as 
rather singular that Fraley should stand out and expect 
Maurice to pay himin full. It is not more than three 
years ago since the local crowd of speculators went gun- 
ning for the enterprising St. Louis plunger and brought 
him down in good shape after he had cleared over $100,- 
000 here in a few months. He settled with his creditors 


in full by paying cash and notes, and should give Maurice 
a chance to settle. One or two of the other creditors 
have been in tight pinches, and as life on the Board is 
decidedly uncertain they would do a good act by making 
the best of a poor settlement, and not keep over fifty 
others out in the cold all winter. 


' Prof. Forbes in the Indiana State Sentinel gives the 
following account of an experiment with chinch bugs 
that was reported to him. ‘‘A field of twenty-eight acres 
was sown to wheat in the fall of 1874, when the chinch 
bugs were devastating certain regions in Indiana, twenty 
acres with timothy, andthe remaining eight without, 
timothy being sown in the latter in spring. This eight- 
acre plot, like the rest in every respect except that men- 
tioned, was overwhelmingly infested by the chinch bug, 
the grain at harvest yielding only seven bushels per acre, 
while the twenty acres, bearing a thrifty growth of fall 
timothy, remained wholly unaffected, except for a short 
distance adjoining the other plot, and yielded an average 
of twenty bushels to the acre. The latter wheat sold as 
“No. 1” at $1 per bushel, and the former as ‘‘rejected” at 
65 cents. 


THE FIRST REAPER IN INDIANA. 


A late number of the Indianapolis State Journal con- 
tains an interesting account of the first use of a reaper in 
that state. It was employed by Nicholas McCarty, the 
founder of the industrial interests of Indianapolis, in 
1851, on his ‘‘Bayou farm,” now the chief portion of one 
of the suburbs of that city. The new machine, which 
was one of the McCormick make, created a great deal of 
excitsment, and it was looked upon as something wonder- 
ful, but did not come into general use until some years 
later. The first exhibition of machine threshing was at 
the state fair in 1852. There were two machines entered, 
and though the threshers had been used by private par- 
ties before, this was the first public exhibition, and a con- 
test between the two machines was witnessed with great 
interest. 


GRANARIES IN ROUMANIA. 


With a view to encourage the grain trade in Roumania, 
the Government of that country has resolved upon the 
erection on a large scale of grain warehouses or elevators 
in the ports of Braila and Galatz. Their dimensions will 
be colossal, and they will, of course, possess correspond- 
ingly gigantic capacities for grain storage. The erection 
is contemplated of two such warehouses in each of the 
ports in question, and each establishment will be fitted 
with cleaning machinery capable of treating 3,000 sacks 
of 100 kilos, (220.46 lbs.) in one hour. The plant of 
machinery used for this purpose will consist of aspirating 
machines, grading cylinders, trieurs and automatic weigh- 
ing machines. In Galatz, as also in Braila, will be 
erected a steam engine of 500-horse power for driving the 
machinery inside the elevators. The grain will be taken 
out of the ships by means of the so-called ‘‘Telescope” 
elevators, which are suspended on cranes capable of 
lateral and vertical motion, and can, consequently, be 
lowered into the ship. These appliances are of quite 
recent model, and seem destined to completely supersede 
the older ship elevators. Each of the elevators is provided 
with its own motor, and can lift 150 tons of grain in the 
hour. Beside the granaries (known in Germany as ‘‘silo- 
speicher”) will be erected warehouses for other kinds of 
goods, and these will likewise be fitted with the best and 
most complete plant of modern machinery. The Rou 
manian Government has allocated a sum of seventeen and 
a half million francs (£700,000 sterling), for the realization 
of this great undertaking. The Braila elevators are to be 
ready for work at the beginning of 1889, and those at 
Galatz in the August of the same year. The works will 
be uzder the supreme direction of Mr. Cantacuzino, 
Director-General of the Railways of Roumania, but the 
details of this gigantic enterprise have been worked out 
by M. Saligny, the chief engineer of the railways, who, in 
the engineering portion of his task, will have the assistance 
of M. Schlawe. The erection of the buildings at Braila 
will be under the special supervision of M. Tasca, the 
district engineer, and a similar duty will fall to the lot of 
M. Danielopulo, who holds the same office at Galatz. 
The whole plant of machinery and mechanical fittings for 
these warehouses will be supplied by the well-known firm 
of G. Luther of Brunswick, Germany, who has erected 
some of the largest granaries in Europe, and who has 
made a specialty of the ‘“Telescope” elevators in question. 
—The Miller, London, Eng. 
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Evard & Grecht will build a brewery at Utica, N. Y. 

A cotton-seed oil mill is projected at Washington, Ga. 

John D. Fred will erect a feed mill at Griswoldville, 
Ga. 

L. E. Francis will erect a broom factory at Richmond, 
Ky. 

Frank Bros. are to build a grain elevator at Le Grand, 
Ore. 

Fred W. Navce, grain dealer, Denver, Colo., has sold 
out. 

Another grain elevator is being erected at Broken Bow, 
Neb. 

The elevator capacity of Vinton, Iowa, is about 200,000 
bushels. 

Berley, Schnerder & Co. will erect a brewery at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

T. GC. Canmissar will erect a broom factory at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The Eclipse Corn Mill Co. of Plano, Tex., will erect a 
warehouse. 53 

Messrs. Howe & Archer will erect a grain elevator at 
Volga, Dak. 

Weldon & Clement have established a broom factory at 
Marion, Ky. 

C. V. Jacobs has discontinued his grain business at 
Cresco, Iowa. 

Scott & Singley, 
solved partnership. 

The Northwestern R, R. Co. will erect a grain elevator 
at David City, Neb. 

The W. P. Orr Linseed Oil Co. sueceeds Orr & Leon 
ard, at Piqua, Ohio. 

The Bergner & Engel Brewing Co., Washington, D. C., 
will erect a building. 

The Buffalo Co-operative Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
will build a brewery. 

The Plymouth Roller Mill Co. of Le Mars, Iowa, will 
build a grain elevator. 

H. Russell, grain dealer, Ferguson, Iowa, has removed 
to Liscomb, that state. 

The broom corn crop in Central Illinois this year will 
be the largest on record. 

R. R. Warner of Henry, Ill., is building a grain ele- 
vator at Peru, that state. 

Otto Giesson, brewer, Canton, Ohio, has sold out to the 
Janton Brewing Company. 

Emerson, Eddy & Co., grain dealers, Boston, Mass., 
have dissolved partnership. 

tardner, Haton & Co., grain dealers, Palatka, Fla., 
have dissolved partnership. 

J. C. Hubinger is interested in a starch factory to be 
established at Keokuk, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Alliance Company at Watertown, Dak , 
has commenced to buy wheat. 

The Central Iowa Mill and Elevator Company at 
Winterset, Iowa, has sold out. 

A grain firm has contracted to put up an elevator at the 
new town of. Prairie View, Ill. 

James C. Whitaker & Co., grain and flour dealers, 
Boston, Mass., have suspended. 

L. 8. Blood of St. Paul, Minn., will establish a broom 
factory at St. Cloud, that state. 

Mark & Worcester are successors to Mark & Carey in 
the grain business at Clio, Mich. 

Probasco’s elevator at Towanda, Ill., is now 
and doing a satisfactory business. 

The North Dakota Elevator Company has filed a vyol- 
untary application for dissolution. 

The People’s Brewing Company of New Orleans, La., 
have purchased a site for a brewery. 

Rawls & Perry, Cuthbert, Ga., will shortly purchase 
machinery for a cotton-seed oil mill. 

Messrs. Mann & Lehart of Minneapolis, Minn., will 
erect a grain elevator at Hope, Dak. 

There are 160,000 bushels of wheat stored in the two 
warehouses at McMinnville, Oregon. 

A grain elevator would be a paying investment at 
Horton, Kan, so a local paper states. 

St. John & Danforth are successors to St. John & Co, 
in the grain business at Blencoe, Lowa. 

T, W. Angell has withdrawn from the grain firm of 
Angell & Barney of Providence, R. I. 

P. ©. Howell & Co., Newark, Dak., are placing steam 
power and machinery in their elevator. 

Fred Muller, brewer, Milwaukee, Wis., will erect a 
large brick warehouse at Detroit, Mich. 

Brooks Bros. of Grand Forks, Dak., are building two 
new grain elevators on the Northern Pacific extension, 


brewers, Wardner, Idaho, have dis- 


running 


one at Kelly’s Siding and one at Turtle River, each hay- 
ing a capacity of 50,000 bushels. 

The American Glucose Company at Leavenworth, 
Kan., consumes daily 6,000 bushels of corn. 

The Florence Mill Co. of Bathgate, Dak., will build a 
large grain elevator at that place this month. 

A $10,000 brewery is to be built at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
at an early date. Walter Lauter is interested. 

F.H Hahn, grain and stock dealer, Schaller, Iowa, has 
disposed of his grain business to F. G. Butler. 

The Robson & Stegman Distilling Co. has been in- 
corporated at Newport, Ky. Capital stock $75,000. 

John A. Beyer, wholesale dealer in grain and flour at 
Newark, N. J., is succeeded by John A. Beyer & Co. 

M. Killion & Co. of Downs, Ill, have recently put a 
mill for grinding corn and feed in their grain elevator. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Company, a competitor of the 
Oil Trust, has just finished a $200,000 mill at Houston, 
ex 

The Adams Manufacturing Company of Natchez, 
Miss., have added new machinery to their cotton-seed oil 
mill. 

L. B. Townsend of Tonia, Mich., has staked off a site 
for a grain elevator in the new town of Sunfield, that 
state. 

Mr. George Davis has removed from Mackinaw, IIL, to 
Bradley, this state, where he will buy grain for Miller 
Bros. 

The Ottumwa, Iowa, starch mill, after being remodeled, 
has begun operations again, employing seventy-five 
hands 

The Cleveland Milling Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
erecting a grain elevator to have a capacity of 125,000 
bushels. 

The Klausmann Brewing Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
will make improvements to their brewery at a cost of 
$50,000. 

The Eleventh Street Elevator Co. of Dubuque, Iowa, 
has filed articles of incorporation. It has a capital stock 
of $5,000. 

The Southwestern Broom Manufacturing Co., with a 
capital stock of $6,000, has been incorporated at Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Duncan D. Garcelon, a shipper of grain and millstuffs 
at Chicago, Ill., and a member of the Board of Trade, 
has failed. 

George W. Titlow, a grain dealer of Baltimore, Md., 
has suspended, He is quoted as ‘‘long” on 240,000 bush- 
els of wheat. 

The G. A. Wise Brewing Co, of Chicago are erecting a 
$2,000 elevator. Baumann & Lotz are the architects for 
the new building. 

The Coffeen Mill and Elevator Co. at Homer, Ill, has 
bought Giles McGee’s corn cribs and scales at Deer 
Station, this state. 

The new Grand Trunk elevator at Port Huron, Mich., 
opened for business Sept. 19. It has a capacity for 500,- 
000 bushels of grain. 

It is reported that R. Portner of Alexandria, Va., con- 
templates erecting a $300,000 brewery at Washington, D. 
C., the coming year. 

J. L. Goodbar of Lonoke, Ark., in company with oth- 
ers, will form an organization to erect a large corn mill at 
Little Rock, that state. 

G. N. Todd of Mattoon, Ill., has leased the old Money- 
penny Elevator at that place, and will use it for a broom- 
corn storage warehouse. 

W.D. Pittman of Enfield, N. C., contemplates pur- 
chasing the mill of J. H. Whitaker and adding machinery 
for manufacturing meal. 

The Union Elevator Co. at Omaha, Neb., is putting in 
a ten-inch sewer from their elevator, running it into Spoon 
Lake, a distance of 900 feet. 

John F. Pfeiffer, distiller, Mount Jackson, Ind., has 
incorporated under the style of the Eagle Mills Distillery 
Co., with a capital of $59,000. 

The C., IL, St. L.&C. R. R. Co. are putting side 
tracks to the mills and breweries at Aurora, Ind., to 
further their shipping facilities. 

The Northern Pacific Elevator Company has built 
thirteen new elevators in Dakota this year having an ay- 
erage capacity of 40,000 bushels. 

A large grain elevator for distributing winter cereal 
supplies to the farmers of Emmet county, Mich., is pro- 
jected at Harbor Point, that state. 

The John §S. Miller Distilling Co. of Sterling, Ill., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. John 
S. Miller and others incorporators. 


A large force of men is repairing and rebuilding the 
walls of the Prinz & Ulrich Malthouse at Peoria, Il, that 
were damaged by the storm Oct. 3. 


It took 125 empty cars one day recently to meet the_ 


demands of the grain men of Audubon county, Iowa. 
Thus the great crop is kept moving. 


The three elevators being built by the Duluth Elevator 
Co. at Superior, Wis., are about completed. Their com- 
bined capacity will be 6,000,000 bushels. 


The Canadian Manufacturer says that a Winnipeg, 
Man., merchant has received inquiries from a large brew- 
ing concern in England, which wants a million bushels of 
Canadian barley. And further questions that as there is no 


duty on barley entering England, and one English brewer 
alune wants a million bushels of it, why shouldn’t Canada 
send its barley to the English market? 


A grain elevator with a capacity of from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 bushels is contemplated at Dallas, Tex. Frank 
M. Cockrell is interested in the project. 


The Northern Pacific. Railroad Company has handled 
so fer this year 11,744,566 bushels of wheat, an increase 
of 500,000 bushels over the season of 1886, 


Carruthers & Co., commission merchants, New York 
City, have filed schedules in assignment showing liabili- 
ties of $93,943, and actual assets of $12,750. 


The Pleasant Valley Distilling Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,- 
000. Incorporators, John W. O'Neil and others. 


_ The Excelsior Beverage Preserving Compa*y has been 
incorporated at San Francisco, Cal. Capital stock $50,- 
000. Incorporators, Pierre G..Somps and others. 


The Enterprise Brewing Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
made an assignment, confessing liabilities to the amount 
of $203,000. Their assets are placed at $350,000. 


The Manitoba Railway Company will shortly begin the 
erection of two new elevators at West Superior, Wis., to 
be operated in connection with the Great Northern. 


Graddy & Son of Versailles, Ky., are building an ele- 
vator with a capacity of from 90,000 to 100,000 bushels 
of grain. When completed it will have cost $10,000. 


C. W. Seefield is doing a big business in Western grain 
at St. Charles, Minn. One day recently he had _thirty- 
four cars loaded with grain at St. Charles and Utica. 

The Crystal Spring Brewing Company has been in- 
corporated at Syracuse, N. Y. The capital stock is $100,- 
000. Charles Simon and others are the incorporators. 


Mr. Wood of the grain firm of Weaver & Wood at 
Colfax, Tll., has completed his new elevator. An engine 
has been attached for shelling corn and elevating grain. 


The Canton Incorporated Distillery Company has been 
incorporated at Canton, Ohio, with a capital stock of 
$50,000. Incorporators, John G@. Hornstein and others. 


Application has been made to force William Drespach 
and John Rosenfeld, of ‘‘wheat-corner” fame, into in 
solvency. Both men are residents of San Francisco, Cal. 


The Windisch-Muhlhauser Brewing Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will erect a new building. It will be buiit 
of brick and stone, 189x158 feet, and will cost $300,000. 


George Gunther of Baltimore, Md., has just completed 
a large addition to his brewery at Canton, near that city, 
at a cost of $50,000. It is 42x72 feet, and five stories in 
height. 

The grain and stock commission firm of J. T. Lester & 
Co., at Chicago, [1l., has dissolved partnership. John T 
Lester will continue the business under the style of the 
old firm. 


The Crescent Brewing Co. of Aurora, Ind., contem- 
plates establishing a brewery at Indianapolis, that state. 
A suitable site is being looked up by an agent of the 
company. 

A broom factory with a capacity of fifty or seventy-five 
dozen brooms per week is soon to be established at 
Eufaula, Ala.. Mr. E. B. Young is at the head of the 
enterprise, 


Messrs. Todd & Heap have purchased the Mulvey 
Brewery at Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, Man., and are over- 
hauling the property. They will put in a full line of new 
machinery. 


The Waverley Mill and Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Chicago, with a capital stock of $175,000- 
The incorporators are Ulrick King, Robert Thies and 
Daniel Butler. 


Mahan & Wilson of Brainerd, Minn., have the ma- 
chinery for their new feed mill in place. It will be on 
the site of their roller mill, which was removed to Duluth 
some time ago. 


D. H. Buttz, Buttzville, Dak., is putting in his elevator 
a 20-H. P. engine and boiler; also a Howes & Ewell 
‘Warehouse and Elevator Separator, and a Paige Double 
Gear Horse Power. 

Parties interested in Puget Sound shipping have 
announced their intention of establishing a dry dock 
company at Port Townsend, Wash. Ter. The company 
will have a capital of $50,000. 


The St. Anthony Elevator Co. will erect a 1,500,000- 
bushel storage elevator at Minneapolis, Minn. The cost 
will be $200,000. The plans are in the hands of Architect 
J. A. McLennan of Chicago, Ill. 


Architect J. A. McLennan of Chicago, Il., has the 
plans prepared for a large elevator for the Santa Fe Ele- 
vator Co., to be built in Chicago. The capacity is to be 
1,500,000 bushels, and it will cost $350,000. : 


Wm. F. Smalley of Wilmington, Del., has purchased 
the Harmony Mill property in White Clay Creek Hun- 
dred. Among other improvements, he is erecting a large 
warehouse for the sale and storage of grain. 


A suit to recover $31,786.25 has been entered in the 


Federal Court at Louisville, Ky., by John G. Gist of 
Ohio, against Hodgen & Miller, grain and commission 
merchants of that city, who also have a branch at Coy- 
ington, Ky. The plaintiff alleges that the defendants. 


carry on a bucket shop at the latter place, and that he lost — 


$31,786.25 to them on wagering contracts. He claims 
that the contracts were not bona fide business transactions, 
but gambling, and asks the court to compel Hod & 
Miller to return to him the money. Last fall a similar 
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case in the same court was decided in favor of 
plaintiff. 

McCulloch & Co. are erecting a grain elevator in con- 
nection with their mill at Rapid City, Man. : 


The Houston Corn Mill Co. of Houston, Texas, with a 
capital stock of $1,000, has been chartered. 


The new Coatsworth elevator, at Buffalo, N. Y., is being 
enlarged, and when the improvements are completed it 
will have a capacity of 1,250,000 bushels. 


Elevator men at Chatfield, Minn., are complaining of a 
want of cars. On the 5th inst. six cars of grain were 
awaiting transportation at one warehouse, and several 
‘more at another, _ 


Whitmore Bros., millers, Montevideo, Minn , are putting 
up a 25,000-bushel elevator in connection with their mill, 
to be completed by Dec. 1. F. C. Willsey of Aberdeen, 
Dak., has the contract. 


Prof. N. H. Pratt of Atlanta, Ga., has contracted for 
machinery for a new process cotton-seed oil mill. He 
uses a solvent and pressure simultaneously for extracting 
oil from cotton seed.—Manufacturers’ Record. 


J. B. Wathen & Bro., distillers at Louisville, Ky., have 
made an assignment. The liabilities are placed at $90,- 
000, The assets, including the plant, which is one of the 
most costly of its kind in the state, are $125,000. 


John J. Love, formerly the dock superintendent and 
bookkeeper of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company 
of Chicago, has been sentenced to two and a half years in 
the penitentiary for embezzling $10,000 from that com- 
pany. 

Mr. Thomas Tweet of Eagle Bend, Minn., has been 
appointed assistant weigher of grain at Duluth. The 
appointment of an assistant was necessitated by the rap- 
-idly increasing work of the office since the last wheat 
harvest. 


A Toledo, Ohio, firm bought 250,000 bushels of corn 
and cribbed it at Hammond, Ill., two years’ ago. They 
held it until a few days ago for higher prices. Itis now 
sold and being shipped. Its transportation requires 
nearly 600 cars. 


It is said that the wheat crop along the line of the 
Northern Pacific road in Dakota is very light, but what 
there is of it will be all good milling wheat. The crop in 
the Northern portion of the Red River valley is immense 
and of good quality. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company will erect a 
large elevator at Owen Sound, Ont., to have a capacity of 
1,250,000 bushels of grain. The elevator will be equipped 
with the best machinery. It will be completed in time 
for the spring trade. 

Mr. Walter Miller, formerly of Bismarck, Dak., and 
for several years past bookkeeper for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. of Valley City, Dak., has recently taken 
charge of a line of elevators belonging to his father in 
Southern Minnesota. 


The grain blockade has reached Manitoba, and their 
surplus for export is so much greater than last year that 
there seems to be no prospect for relief. Ail the grain 
warehcuses are full, aud grain has depreciated in value 
several cents per bushel. 


A twine factory is wanted and very much needed in 
Manitoba. Local capitalists have figured out the cost 
and profit, and say that twine can be manufactured in 
Manitoba and sold at two-thirds the price it is now sold at 
and still leave a large profit. 


A railroad is to be built from Devil’s Lake, Dak., to a 
junction with the Northern Pacific at Hawley, Minn., by 
the Minnesota & Dakota Company to furnish another 
direct outlet to Duluth from the wheatlands. Work will 
begin on the new road at once. 


The Farmers’ Mutual Elevator Co. are placing steam 
power in their new elevators at Ulen and Winnipeg Junc- 
tion, Minn. The engines and machinery are manufact- 
ured by the Paige Mfg. Co. of Ohio, and furnished by 
G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Farmer State Alliance of Texas will have its head- 
quarters and locate its Cotton, Grain and Produce Ex- 
change at Dallas, that state. The city gave them a bonus 
of $10,000 and a block of land, on which they will erect a 
building to cost not less than $20,000. 


The Northwestern Elevator Co. are completing their 
twentieth elevator this season, using the Paige Horse 
Power, the entire machinery being furnished by G. W. 
Crane of Minneapolis, Minn. This is the largest single 
order placed by any of the elevator companies this season. 


The wheat crop reports from Oregon, Washington Ter. 
and Idaho are very encouraging. Eastern Oregon and 
Western Idaho have a larger crop than ever before, forty 
bushels to the acre being the average in those regions, and 
from one piece of twelve acres a yield of seventy-five and 
one-third bushels was garnered. 


the 


George Fostberg of Afton, Minn., lately arrested on a 
charge of forging a grain ticket on Smith & Thompson 
of Hastings, that state, is free, the action against him 
having been dismissed on motion of the county attorney. 
The defendant, to indemnify the elevator firm from all 
possible loss, gave a bond of $50. 


The Montreal Herald takes a sanguine view of the 
grain blockade in Manitoba. It says that there is no 
cause for alarm in regard to freight difficulties. The 
wheat will not all have to be carried by rail to Montreal, 
as there are yet six weeks of open navigation and the dis- 
tance from Manitoba to Port Arthur is short. There is 
elevator accommodation there for two million bushels, 
besides the million and a half capacity along the line. 


The Jerald condoles with the pessimists who have 
prophesied the ‘‘dead lock” and tells them to take heart 
and the great crop will move along comfortably enough. 


The Minneapolis Elevator Compavy, which operates 
elevators A 1 and 2, has adopted a new plan with this 
year’s crop. Instead of depending on the wheat which 
naturally came to it for storage purposes, they will here- 
after buy wheat on their own account, and thus secure 
the revenue from the continuous storage of grain. 


A local paper says that nearly twice as much grain has 
been shipped from Norfolk, Va., sinc? the construction 
of the Norfolk and Western Grain Elevator than from 
Newport News, that state, during the same period. 
Twelve steamships laden with grain have been sent by 
the company to foreign ports since they started up the 
new elevator some time ago. 


The old and well known grain and stock commission 
firm of J. T. Lester & Co., Chicago, Ill., was recently 
dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Lester will continue 
the business for some time alone. The retiring partners 
are Edward W. Bangs, Roswell A. Peters and Samuel W. 
Alleton, special. It is Mr. Lester’s determination to retire 
from business altogether before very long, owing to his 
failing health. 


On Sept. 27 the St. Anthuny Elevator Co. of Minne- 
avolis, Minn., took out a permit for their new elevator on 
the site of the one recently destroyed by fire. The new 
structure will be 100 feet in height and will cover a 
ground area of 70x448 feet. It will be constructed of 
timbers, covered with sheet iron, and will be the largest 
building of the kind in the Northwest. The estimated 
cost is $151,000. 

Wheat has been pouring into Groton, Dak., for several 
weeks past at the rate of 6,500 bushels per day. Wolcott 
& Co. of Duluth, who recently built a grain warehouse 
at that point, created some excitement there on the 1st 
inst. by paying 62 cents for No. 1 hard wheat and 56 
cents for No. 3 Northern. Wheat that had been graded 
as No. 2 Northern passed as No. 1 hard, which difference 
in grading made it as good as a 18 cents raise. 


A prominent grain shipper of Washington Territory 
gives it as his opinion that the most practicable outlet for 
that territory's surplus grain is by rail, connecting the 
Port Townsend Southern Railroad with Port Townsend 
Bay. He says that seven-tenths of the vessels coming to 
Puget Sound sail as far as Port Townsend Bay, while 
seven-tenths of these going to points further inland have 
to employ tugs. Transportation by rail would be much 
cheaper and more rapid. 


Mr. A. B. Robbins, president of the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association, says farmers in Minnesota 
have not begun to move their crops yet. In Dakota the 
movement which was checked early in the season because 
the elevator companies refused to take damp grain, is 
starting up again and farmers are selling freely. There 
is plenty of wheat to come, and if the weather holds good 
during October, receipts at Minneapolis and at Duluth 
will doubtless be very large. 


An investigation of the charges brought against the 
Ontario Seed and Grain Company, was begun in London, 
Ontario, Oct. 5. The company is alleged to have de- 
frauded a number of farmers by selling them seed wheat 
at $15 per bushel, agreeing to buy back double the quan- 
tity they sold, for which they would pay $10 a bushel. 
It was claimed that a number of farmers gave their notes 
for wheat which they never got, the company having dis- 
solved perforce before the grain was delivered, while the 
notes had been negotiated by outside parties. 


There has been a grain blockade in Milwaukee, and the 
railroad companies notified their agents not to receive any 
more grain for Milwaukee unless it was to go into the ele- 
vators. 'The Northwestern Road had 700 cars of grain on 
track in Milwaukee, and 1,000 cars more on the way from 
the West to that point. While it is a common thing to 
have trouble of this kind in the fall, the blockade this 
year is unprecedented. The effect of these notices by the 
railroads was to divert the grain trade to Chicago or to 
force the grain into elevators at Milwaukee. Insufficient 
terminal facilities are the cause of the trouble, and the 
railroads are said to be wholly to blame. 


The Winnipeg Board of Trade publishes the report of 
its secretary on the year’scrop. The net result for ex- 
port is given as follows: Wheat, 10,000,000 bushels; 
barley, 1.000,000 bushels; oats, 2,500,000 bushels; flax, 
150,000 bushels. This is after allowing 2,000,000 bushels 
of wheat for home consumption, seed, etc., 1,000,000 
bushels of barley and 2,500,000 bushels of oats. The 


| wheat crop is estimated at thirty bushels to the acre onan 


average, and this is thought to be a correct showing. 
There is elevator capacity in the province for about 1,600,- 
000 bushels, and according to the official computation of 
the yield there is over 14,000,000 bushels to be 
moved, which will require 20,000 railway cars. 


An interesting lawsuit is in progress between J. C. 
Palmer, a wealthy farmer of Washington, Ind., and the 
Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad. The road is built 
along the line of the old Wabash & Erie Canal, abandoned 
by the trustees twenty-five years ago. When it was aban. 
doned the land reverted to the former owners. Notwith- 
standing this, and the fact that twenty years’ possession 
gives a valid title, the canal trustees sold the property, 


| rights and franchises to Mackey of Evansville, and he 


sold to the railroad company. When the road came to be 
built, however, the farmers refused to allow the line to 
cross their farms, but the company used force and com- 
pleted the road. In 1885 Palmer got a temporary injunc- 
tion, which was made perpetual in 1886, and under it he 
is arresting the train hands from day to day as they try 


to run trains across his land, and seems to be in a fair way 
to stop the operation of the road. He now has a number 
of conductors, engineers and brakemen under bonds, 


J. H. Vannerson & Co. of Augusta, Ga., have leased 
the Georgia Railroad Grain Elevator, remodeled it and 
made it a commodious warehouse in connection with their 
elevator, where they do an extensive business. Their 
elevator building is situated on the track of the Georgia 
Railroad and is 150x125 feet in dimensions. It is con- 
veniently arranged so that cars can be unloaded under 
shelter, and not interfered with by the elements. In ad- 
dition to their elevator are sixty-five bins (thirty-flve of 
which are wagon bins), in which bulk grain is elevated to 
the top floor for storage. The elevator is one of the best 
equipped in the South and has every facility for drying 
damp or damaged grain. The storehouse is divided in 
two for storerooms—two on the lower, with high ceilings. 
Drays can drive right into the warehouse to load or can 
load from three different sides. 


The New Orleans Zimes-Democrat says of the grain 
business of that city: The receipts of wheat this season 
have largely increased, while those of bulk and sacked 
corn are approximately about the same, as are those of 
oats and bran. That it is more profitable to ship flour 
than wheat goes without saying, therefore it is a matter 
for special congratulation that our local exports of flour 
have materially increased. The receipts of breadstuffs 
during the past season were as follows: Flour, 654,000 
barrels, against 552,581 last year; 4,831,345 bushels of 
wheat, against 530,408 last year; 8,065,697 bushels bulk 
corn, against 8,118,906; corn in sacks 495,658, against 
552,098; oats 580,358 sacks, against 639,811; bran 124,363 
sacks, against 128,285. Exports of flour were 52,984 
barrels, valued at $288,812, against 27,183 barrels in 
1885-6. Wheat exports were 4,621 bushels, and corn 
8,003,853 bushels. Elevator No. 3 of the Duluth Eleva- 
tor Company received its first wheat Oct. 1. 


The following is a list of the boiler sales of the Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., of New York City, for the months of 
July and August. This list was published last month, 
but: through the unpardonable blunder of the proof 
reader ‘‘pound” was substituted for ‘‘horse power” 
throughout: The Electric Club, New York City, 75-horse 
power; Eagle Knitting Company. Elkhart, Ind. (second 
order), 50-horse power; Old Kentucky Woolen Mills, 
Louisville, Ky. (second order), 104-horse power; A. Hay- 
ward, San Mato, Cal., 51-horse power; Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (third order), 208-horse 
power; Sibley Mills, Baltimore, Md. (second order), 
125-horse power; Pacific Power Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
208-horse power; New York Steam Co., New York City 
(fourteenth order),400-horse power; New York Steam Co., 
New York City (fifteenth order), 250 horse power; Edison 
Electric Mfg. Co., of New York City (thirty-fifth order), 
for three new stations, 8,700-horse power; Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. Co., Chicago (second order), 136- 
horse power; St. Louis Refrigerator and Wooden Cutter 
Co. (second order), 240-horse power; Chickies Iron Co., 
Chickies, Pa., 240 horse power; Randleman Mfg. Co., 
Randleman, N. C., 51-horse power; D. R. Campbell, 
Sangerville, Me., 122-horse power; Inter-State Consoli- 
dated Rapid Transit Railway Co., Kansas City, Mo., 400- 
horse power; People’s Cable Railway, Kansas City, Mo., 
600-horse power; Troy Iron and Steel Co., Troy, N. Y. 
(second order), 460-horse power; Market Street Cable 
Railway Co., San Francisco, Cal. (second order), 500- 
horse power; T. A. Edison, for his new laboratory, 
Orange, N. Y., 219-horse power; New York Steam Co., 
New York City (sixteenth order), 250-horse power, mak- 
ing a total of 13,387 horse power. 


The Market Record publishes the following estimate of 
wheat now held in the various elevators: The amount of 
wheat now in store in elevators and warehouses in Minne- 
sota and Dakota, outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth is 10,829,000 bushels, allowing that it is 500,000 
more than on Oct. 1. On that date the amount was 10,- 
329,000 bushels, distributed along the several lines of 
railroads. There were on the lines of the Manitoba 4,820, - 
000 bushels, on the Chicago & Northwestern 890,000 
bushels, Omaha 275,000 bushels, Minneapolis & Pacific 
88.000 bushels, along the several lines of the Milwaukee 
& St. Paul 1,541,000 bushels, Northern Pacific 2,179,000 
bushels, Minneapolis & St. Louis 351,000 bushels, St. 
Paul & Duluth 60,000 bushels, Minnesota & Northwestern 
20,000 bushels, and along the Red river 105,000 busbels, 
making a total as stated. On Oct. 28 last year the amount 
in store along the same lines was 21,746,000 bushels, dis- 
tributed as follows: Manitoba lines, 8,069,000 bushels, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 1,563,000 bushels, Omaha 271,000 
bushels, Chicago & Northwestern 3,348,000 bushels, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 4,570,000 bushels, North- 
ern Pacific 3,448,000 bushels, Minnesota & Northwestern 
120,000 bushels, St. Paul & Duluth 75,000 bushels, Red 
River 87,000 bushels. The stocks in store Oct. 1 in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth were 3,190,937 bushels, 
against 11,207,324 bushels last year on Oct. 23. The 
total stocks in store in Minnesota and Dakota on Oct. 1, 
including both country and city, were 13,519,937 bushels, 
against 32,953,324 bushels on Oct. 28 a year ago. A 
glance at the figures shows that the entire elevator system 
contains but 40 per cent. of the wheat held by it less than 
a month later one year ago. Last year’s crop was so 
much above ordinary calculations that people had deter- 
mined not to put the present too low. The official esti- 
mates intimate that the total is some 10,000,000 bushels 
more than last year. That calculation is undoubtedly at 
fault. The final outcome of the crop of a year ago 
resulted in bringing out not less than 100,000,000 bushels 
from Minnesota and Dakota. That amount will not be 
reached, perhaps, by some 20,000,000 bushels this crop. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealersof the country, and is the best medium in the United 
‘States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We aolicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER 15, 1887. 


_ EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, issued Oct. 10, for the month of Septem- 
ber, 1887, shows a decrease in corn, oats, barley 
and wheat as compared with the same month for 
the previous year. The total value of the bread- 
stuffs exported during September, 1887, was $11,- 
094,132, against $14,284,958 for September, 1886. 
The value of the exports for the nine months 
ending Sept. 30 was $129,892,624, against $110,- 
832,029 for the nine months ending Sept. 30, 1886. 

The exports of corn for the month ended Sept. 
30, 1887; were 1,873,721 bushels, against 2,713,- 
118 bushels for the same time last year. There 
were 53,068 bushels of oats exported during Sep- 
tember, 1887, against 119,030 bushels in Septem- 
ber, 1886. The amount of wheat exported dur- 
ing the months named was 5,732,873 bushels for 
September, 1887, against 10,574,936 bushels for 
1886. Rye stands at 474 bushels for September, 
1887, against 16,493 bushels for September, 1886. 


“CHICAGO’S DECADENCE.” 


A number of the Eastern commercial publica- 
tions, who do not as a rule cherish any special 
love for Chicago, have been amusing themselves 
for some time past in predicting a downfall from 
its present high position as a grain market. They 
speak in mournful and seemingly sympathetic 
terms of the gradual decrease in the grain trade, 
and if one were to take their statements as facts, 
the erection of new elevators and enlargement of 
old ones, as constantly going on, would seem the 
veriest folly. In the face of such prognostica- 
tions, the Daily Trade Bulletin publishes a few 
figures which are stubborn things to get over. 
In the ten weeks previous to its last issue there 
was received in the Chicago market 1,203,209 
barrels flour, 3,026,608 bushels wheat, 14,980,660 
bushels corn, 12,849,435 bushels oats, 203,432 
bushels rye, and 3,345,687 bushels barley, or an 
aggregate (reducing flour to wheat) of 39,820,026 
bushels, or a weekly average of 3,982,026 bushels. 
During the same time there were shipped 1,211,- 
443 barrels of flour, 6,854,092 bushels wheat, 14,- 
041,500 bushels corn, 9,567,808 bushels oats, 
129,836 bushels rye, and 1,408,806 bushels barley, 
or an aggregate (reducing flour to wheat) of 37,- 
453,335 bushels, or an ayerage of 3,745,333 bush- 
els. Under the disadvantages of the present 
season, the drought, short crops, ete., the above 
is not a bad showing for a declining grain mar- 


ket. The Eastern papers are but wasting time 
and printers’ ink in endeavoring to foresee a de- 
cadence in any branch of business in the great 
metropolis of the West. 


THE RIVER IMPROVEMENT CON- 
VENTION AT PEORIA. 


The Western states whose proximity to the 
waterways under consideration has given them a 
practical interest in the subject, were well repre- 
sented at the convention held at Peoria on Oct. 11. 
Delegates were present from Iowa, Missouri, 
Illinois, Oregon, Maryland, Tennessee and Cali- 
fornia, numbering in all 600. Senator Shelby 
M. Cullom of Illinois, was elected permanent 
chairman, with a long list of vice-presidents and 
secretaries. Gov. Oglesby presided at the 
opening session, and made an excellent address. 
Senator Cullom also delivered a speech full of 
good points. Other prominent men spoke at 
various times during the sessions, and all ex- 
pressed themselves as heartily in favor of the 
proposed project of an unobstructed route from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the lakes, as a business, 
sanitary and protective measure. The friends of 
the Hennepin Canal pressed their claims upon the 
conyention, and the Chicago people were not 
backward in expressing their need of the outlet 
for their sewage. 

Independently of all local or sectional interests, 
however, the matter is one of vital importance to 
the Western country, and it is to be hoped that 
the interest newly awakened will not be allowed 
to subside without producing practical results. 


UNRELIABLE CROP REPORTS. 


Much complaint is made in regard to the unre- 
liability of the government crop reports. While 
they should be the most accurate and best sub- 
stantiated of all statistics issued by the depart- 
ment at Washington, it is notorious that for 
business purposes they cannot be depended upon. 
It has been hinted that they are manipulated at 
headquarters in order to serve certain interests, 
but while we would hesitate to lay this charge at 
the doors of the official concerned, it is certain 
that some method should be adopted which will 
render these reports not merely a form, but a 
source of information which will’ prove of real 
value to the agricultural interests of the country. 
In too many cases under the present management 
they are collected from unreliable persons who 
give the results of their opinion, and not their 
practical knowledge. The agents appointed by 
the Agricultural Department are responsible for 
their share of the work, but they are obliged to 
intrust much of it to irresponsible parties, and it 
is impossible to know whether the information 
collected is correct or not. It wouid seem that in 
such an important matter which so closely affects 
the business interests of the country, it would be 
better for the government to pay liberal salaries 
to men who should make it their personal duty to 
investigate and report on crop returns throughout 
the entire country, and do the work so thoroughly 
and efficiently that the merchant and manufact- 
urer can predicate their operations with a reason- 
able certainty, on the reports returned. 

Members of the Chicago Board of Trade, how- 
ever, do not hesitate to lay the blame for much 
of the inaccuracy in the reports on the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Mr. Dodge, who, they say, 
makes a prediction in regard to the crops, and 
then fixes up the figures to suit the prediction. 
For instance, he reports the entire crop of the 
present season in the Northwest to be nearly equal 
to that of last year, when it is well known that 
such is not the case. His figures are stated by 
men well posted on the facts to be from 25,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 bushels too high, while some 
even insist that from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 is 
nearer the actual discrepancy. For the past two 
years his figures have been much less than the 
actual amount, while this year they far exceed it. 

The figures on the corn crop are about as unre- 
liable, for the loss this year by drought, which 
also compelled the cutting of green corn for feed 
has been very great, and while Mr. Dodge has 
allowed only the small margin of 2,000,000 acres, 


competent judges declare that 6,000,000 acres 
would be none too large an allowance in this 
year’s report. : 

This exaggeration in the estimates of grain 
crops is bound to be an expensive error for West- 
ern producers. It makes a wrong impression on 
foreign buyers, and either reduces the prices or 
prevents sales. It is a matter that the govern- 
ment should closely investigate as affecting the 
most important interests of the country. If the 
crop reports are to be of any service either to 
producer or buyer, they must be as accurate as 
actual investigation and information can make 
them, and predicated on facts, not in the personal 
opinion or imagination of any one map. While 
it may be true that “figures will not lie” if left to 
themselves, they are easily manipulated and can 
be made to tell most prodigious untruths in the 
most seemly authentic manner, A little troubling 
of the waters in official circles in any department 
generally results in good to somebody, and this 
particular Agricultural Department will be all 
the better if the farmers and grain men look a 
little more closely into its workings, instead of 
being content with the printed estimates of their 
work during the year. 


GRAIN INSPECTION AT MINNE- 
APOLIS AND DULUTH. 


The growing jealousy between the grain men 
at Minneapolis and Duluth, has again cropped 
out in a complaint laid before the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission by the former, that wheat 
at Duluth was, in violation of the rules prescribed 
by the Commission, graded differently from that 
at Minneapolis, and that the inspection was also 
conducted in a very careless and unsatisfactory 
manner. Wheat which grades No. 1 at Duluth 
is rated at only No. 1 Northern at Minneapolis, 
and the great laxity in regard to grading at the 
former place was said to be notorious. The com- 
mission was asked to make Duluth grading more 
rigid. Chief Inspector James of Duluth says to 
change the grading there at present would result 
in disaster to the whole trade generally. He says 
he employs the best inspectors attainable, and he is 
convinced the complaints are caused by the sharp 
competition between the two points. The Duluth 
Board of Trade adopted resolutions resenting the 
interference of 
which were none of their concern, and maintaining 
that the present inspection at that place is such . 
as to inspire confidence in their grades, and that 
sound policy requires no change to be made in the 
present standards or existing methods. There is 
much indignation among the grain men of Duluth 
at the action of the Minneapolis men, the reason 
for which is said to be entirely owing to the fact 
that as Duluth prices are higher than Minneap- 
olis prices, the wheat from competing points 
naturally goes to the former city. 


We had a short call recently from Mr. S. EH. 
Worrell, the well-known manufacturer of drying 
machines, who informed us that he is very busy 
building one of the largest driers in the United 
States. This is a special machine contracted for by 
the Millington White Sand Co. of Chicago, to be 
set up at their extensive sand quarry at Millington, 
Ili. This drier will require about 20,000 pounds 
of iron and steel, mostly the latter on account of — 
the cutting action of the sand, and will have a 
drying capacity of about 100 tons of sand per 
day. The drying is made necessary from the fact 
that these parties are washing the impurities out — 
of the sand so that it is in better condition for 
melting into glass, for which purpose it is almost 
exclusively used. The proprietors of this bank 
of sand are putting in an extensive plant for 
increasing the quantity and improving the quality 
of their product. In connection with their drier 
they have already commenced building a sand 
elevator, copied somewhat after our grain houses, 
to have a storage capacity of 1,500 tons of sand. 
Mr. Worrell promises in the near future to give us 
a more detailed account of this novel elevator and 
the interesting method of mining and handling 
their valuable sand, which is already being shipped 
to distant parts of this country, some of it going 
in carloads to Nova Scotia. 
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Erte Canal freights are 44 cents for wheat, and | 
4 cents for corn from Buffalo to New York. 


BRAZILIAN corn is a new variety for which 
great things are promised, both as to yield and 
as to its quanity of fodder. 


SpEcUuLATIVE business was never so dull as it is 
at present. The doctors have different reasons 
for the present state of affairs, but all are agreed 
that business was never so dull. 


Mrnneaports looks at Duluth, murmurs “dock- 
age for dirt,” and smiles. Duluth smiles back 
sarcastically, and murmurs “stealage,”’ and now 
the two are not on speaking terms. 


_ It was supposed that Duluth would get some 
of Manitoba’s wheat crop this year. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Road, however, does not intend to let 
the grain come this way, and it is master of the: 
situation. 


Tue Erie Canal boatmen claim that during their 
recent “strike” for 5 cents a bushel, the bulletin 
of the Buffalo Board of Trade gave the receipts 
of the week as 100,000 bushels of corn, when the 
actual receipts were 3,000,000 bushels. 


Srxcx the failure of Dresbach and Rosenfeld 
at San Francisco it is a question who will take 
their places as exporters of wheat. A year ago 
there were a great many more vessels under en- 
gagement than there are at present. Dresbach 
was the leader in the export trade. 


Messrs. Guo. B. Carpenter & Co., 202 to 208 
South Water St., Chicago, have placed us under 
obligations for a copy of their “List No. 9,” re- 
ferring to their stock of belting, hose, packing 
‘and general mill supplies. They have added to 
their line a full stock of heavy rubber goods, and 
are now prepared to supply the trade. Readers 
should write them for their “List No. 9,” which 
will be sent on application. 


Iv is reported that the Buffalo elevators are 
about to make a decided reduction in their rates 
of storage where the grain is allowed to re- 
main over thirty days. Parties placing grain in 
the elevators will be obliged to state how long 
they intend to leave it there. The very general 
complaint in regard to the high charges at this 
point has had a salutary effect it seems, and other 
elevators will have to fall in line. 


A Mississiprr River Improvement Convention 
was held at Quincy, IIl., Oct. 13, the object being 
to consider the improvement of the river between 
the Des Moines Rapids and the mouth of the 
Illinois River. A large representation of business 
men, legislators, members of Congress, steamboat 
men, city officials and others, was present. Con- 

_gressman Hatch of Missouri, was elected perma- 
nent chairman, and James H. Handley of Quincy, 
secretary. 


A COMPLAINT was entered a short time ago by 
the boards of trade union of Owatonna, Faribault, 
Dundas, Northfield, and Farmington, against the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, 
the charge being that the latter charged unequal 
and unreasonable rates between the cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis and the towns named, and 
that the rates on the Iowa & Minnesota division 
were higher than on the River division. The com- 
pany denied the charge that the rates were unequal 
and unreasonable, and stated that the charges on 
the Riyer division were affected by water compe- 
tition. The Minnesota Railway Commissioners 
haye just: rendered their decision in the case to 
the effect, that while under the law of the state 


the company is not precluded from charging 
higher rates on one line than on another of its 
road, they think the charges between the points 
named in the complaint are unequal and unreason- 
able, and should be reduced, and therefore recom- 
mend and direct that the schedule be changed to 
conform to one which they have prepared. 


Tue Cincinnati Price Current recommends the 
feeding of ground wheat to hogs, and says that 
some of the- experiments in that line reported 
haye been wonderful and beyond expectations. 
One farmer bought hogs and fed out 500 bushels 
of ground wheat that returned him in thirty days’ 
feeding, $1.63 per bushel, nothing being counted 
out for going to and from the mill, labor, ete. 
Calculations are based on what hogs are now 
worth, $5 per 100 pounds. 


D. N. Kern of Shimersville, Pa., has raised 
this season a new kind of corn which he calls 
“self-husking”; it grows only about five feet high 
and the ears are eight-rowed, ten and twelve 
inches long. It commenced to ripen Aug. 1, and 
the husk began to loosen from the ears about 
Aug. 29, ninety days after planting. On the 10th 
of September it was dead ripe and he broke off 
the ears; husking was not necessary. It has 
proved a great curiosity to those who have seen it. 


AN enthusiastic writer in the New York Times 
foresees a formidable rival to the wheat growing 
industry of India in the fertile fields of Wash- 
ington Territory. He predicts that from 200,- 
000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels of wheat will be 
shipped annually from this section which will pay 
a profit if sold at twenty-five cents a bushel. 
The farmers of Illinois, Minnesota and Dakota, 
however, will hardly drop their implements and 
rush pell mell to the new El Dorado on prophecies 
alone. 


Tue Supreme Court at Ottawa, IIl., has granted 
Wm. C. Albertson leave to file a petition for man 
damus, in which he asks that a writ of mandamus 
may be issued commanding the Board of Trade of 
Chicago, the Western Union, Gold & Stock, Bal- 
timore & Ohio and Postal telegraph companies, 
and the Commercial Quotation Company to fur- 
nish market prices to the petitioner and the pub- 
lic generally, in as full and speedy a manner as 
formerly, and permit free and rapid transmission 
of the same by all telegraph companies, 


“Srraws show which way the wind blows,” 
and the amount of new railroad building in the 
Northwest this season is indicated by the nnmber 
of new grain elevators built. It is also shown by 
the extraordinary number of horse powers which 
are being placed at different points in Dakota and 
Minnesota. We understand that the representa- 
tive in Minneapolis of the Paige Manufacturing 
Co., has placed nearly two hundred horse powers 
this season. This is considered an unusual num- 
ber, and it is hardly presumable that this number 
will ever be reached again in a single season, as 
many of the elevator companies do not advocate 
the use of horse powers when there is very much 
dirt in the wheat, and it would have been much 
better if these had put in steam this season. 


Tue big wheat deal collapse of last Junc has 
been called to public notice again by the case of 
C. J. Kershaw & Co., which was one of: the big 
firms that went under at the time. The matter 
came up in court in the form of an argument ona 
demurrer filed by the firm to a cross-bill filed by 
their creditors some time ago. When the crash 
came Kershaw & Co, filed a billagainst Hamilton 
Dewar, C. B, Eggleston, Maurice Rosenfeld and 


others for a receiver to the limited partnership. . 


A cross-bill to this was at once filed by Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Wm. R. Lynn and others, to have the 
special partnership declared general, and asking 
that the receiver be put in charge of all the prop- 
erty of the firm including the real estate, which 
alone they claim represents a money value of over 
$1,000,000 and which they allege was being fraud- 
ulently conveyed away to Charles B. Eggleston; 


and further praying that Eggleston be declared a 
general instead of a special partner. The question 
for the court now to decide is whether Heeleston 
is or isnot a general partner and liable for the 
debts of the firm. 


AN envious sheet says: “Last year Duluth 
‘waxed fat and kicked’ with intoxication at a 
trade accident, flinging her heels high up in flour- 
ishes of defiance at Proctor Knott’s unforgotten 
insinuations. But in this current year she has 
been again becoming small potatoes. In 188' 
her grain trade has fallen from 4,700,000 bushcls 
of wheat in 1880 to 970,000 bushels in 18-7.” 
For pure, unadulterated, unmixed lying and _ per - 
version the above takes the ribbon. Duluth’s 
trade is growing. 


We have received a copy of the cireular of 
: Seria, 2 ile ; 
Messrs. E. S. Bristol & Gale relating to their well 
and favorably known Taylor Horse Power. Un- 
like any other sweep power, the tumbling rod is 
overhead and the gearing out of snow in winter, 
and mud and dustin summer, ‘The large number 
of the Taylor Horse Powers sold is sufficient 
testimony of the estimation in which it is held. 
Interested parties can obtain circulars and full 
particulars by addressing H. 8. Bristol & Gale, 
Chicago, successors to the Taylor Horse Power 


Company. 


A CONVENTION for the improvement of West- 
ern waterways has been called to meet at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Oct. 20 and 21. The Minnesota 
papers are urging the people of that state to use 
their best efforts to procure active legislation in 
the matter, the possible navigation of the upper 
Mississippi being a matter of vital importance to 
them. As the river and harbor bill passed by the 
last Congress failed to become a law, the people 
must once more take the matter in their own 
hands and endeavor to secure some practifal 
action, 


Tub “Firminich” boiler at the mill of the Plant 
Milling Company, St. Louis, Mo., exploded Oct. 
3, destroying the boiler house and wrecking the 
Babcock & Wilcox boiler by its side. As soon 
as the debris could be cleared away and the facts 
investigated, a telegraphic order was sent to the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. at New York, for two 
new boilers of 500-horse power, and in four days 
the same were on the cars ready for shipment. 
This, doubtless, is the quickest time on record 
where so large an order for boilers were was filled 
on an unexpected demand. 


Av no time during the past fifteen years has the 
frm of Howes & Ewell, manufacturers of 
“Hureka” grain-cleaning machinery, at Silver 
Creek, N. Y., been so busy as at present, and 1884 
will be their “banner year,” their orders for the 
past ten months being, in number, very nearly 
equal to their entire business of last year, which 


was an especially prosperous one. A remarkable 
feature of this season’s business has been their 
trade in elevator and warehouse separators, orders 
for which are a little in excess of three hundred, 


nearly one hundred of which were of the large 
class, and some thirty odd, of these, have capacity 
for handling from 2,000 to 2,500 bushels per hour, 


A Missouri farmer says that he has a method 
of raising corn by which his crop amounts to at 
least one hundred bushels per acre more than any 
of his neighbors, and he claims to have raised 
this year from 125 to 142 bushels per acre, He 
says he will convince che farmers of Missouri 
that “there is but a small portion of the land 
planted to corn that will not carry moisture ‘ 
enough to take a crop of corn through -any 
drought without serious injury,” and that “the 
stalks will not die nor the leaves change from 
their dark green until the frost kills them, though 
the corn is ripe and fit to pick.” He states that 
this year he gathered 73 ears from 68 stalks, 
counting all the stalks right along ’n a row, and 
that the 73 ears average one pound and six 
ounces. He offers to inform the readers of the 
St. Louis Rural World, all about his process for 
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producing such wonderful results, | and the sub- 
scription list of that entertaining journal should 
immediately show the effect of such a valuable 
offer. Now if he will also tell us how to de- 
molish the omniverous chinch bug, he will have 
fulfilled his destiny as a benefactor to mankind. 


Tu old suit of John Boyd against John T, Les- 
ter & Co, of this city, has again been aired in the 
courts, and it was decided that the defendants 


must show their books. Mr. Boyd sues for relief 
from a note which he gave Lester & Co., in the 
spring of 1881 when he commissioned them to buy 


for his aecount on the New York Produce Ex- 
change a large number of railroad stocks. He 
put up SL7,000 margins, and when he ordered the 


stocks sold, he received an aceount of sale which 
not only wiped out the $17,000 margins but made 
him Lester & Co.’s debtor. 


AN important case was decided recently at the 
Hlein, Ont., Assizes in favor of Wim. Bingham & 
Co.. commission merchants of New York and Liv- 
erpool, against H. D. Cunningham, The action 
was to recover some $5,000 lost on transactions in 
wheat on the New York Produce Exchange. The 
defense set up was that the transaction was “buy- 
ing and selling on margins,” and that it was not 
the intention of either the plaintiffs or defendant 
that any actual wheat should be bought or sold or 
was ever in existence, and they relied upon a statute 
of New York state which declares such a transae- 
tion to be a species of gambling and one in regard 
to which a contract could not be enforced. 


Tur following appeared in the Daily Times of 
Racine, Wis., inits article summing wp the results 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Association, held 
there: 

The E, H. Pease Mfg. Co. of this city made a very 
good exhibit here. One of the best. They received first 
premiums on one of each and every kind of article that 
they exhibited. This is a rare occurrence at an exhibition 
of this kind, especially when there are numerous com- 
petitors as in this case, especially in the fanning mill 
line. This company received first premiums on their 
‘‘end shake” and ‘‘side shake” warehouse fanning mills. 


This is indeed a triumph, and one that the H. H. 
Pease Mfg. Co. have good reason to be proud of, 


Mr. E. H. Warker, for many years statistician 
of the New York Produce Exchange, has joined 
the editorial staff of Bradstreet’s, the well-known 
commercial and financial newspaper published in 
New York, to which he will give his exclusive ser- 
vices. Mr. Walker is perhaps the best informed 
man in the country on the statistics of grain, flour, 
provisions, liye stock and kindred lines. He is 
the author of the only complete records of this 
kind in the country, and the inyentor of the “‘vis- 
ible” grain supply statement. With his aid, in 
addition to the original work in that direction 
which Bradstreet’s has done and has projected, 
that journal must become indispensable to all in- 
tecrsted in those subjects. 


Tux Cincinnati (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce 
has received a shock to its finer sensibilities, as it 
were, by the application of Mr. John O’Hara for 
membership. They don’t object to his good old 
Irish name, nor to the gentleman himself who, it 
seems, is sharp and shrewd in a business way, but 
to his occupation, which is that of a bootblack. 
Mr. O’Hara has for years been the bootblack in 
the Chamber of Commerce corridor leading to the 
hall. He has a large chair with a regular foot- 
rest set up in front, and such members of the 
Chamber as desire to be “shined up,” ean bey 
accommodated by Jack, and sit, meanwhile, in a 
gorgeously upholstered chair. Outside of Change 
hours he has charge of a regularly established 
bootblacking stand. Mr. O’Hara is between 
thirty and thirty-five years of age, and is on the 
most intimate terms with bankers, brakers, insur- 
ance men and lawyers. He is quite a character 
in the city. Some fifteen years ago when a news- 
boy, he attempted to board a passing street car, 
and there being some obstruction in the way, the 
boy stumbled and was run over. His legs were 


crushed under the wheels, and resulted in amputa- 
tion above the ankles. Above his limbs he is a 
fine looking man of prepossessing appearance, 
Mr. O’Hara was proposed as a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Harry B. Moore- 
head, the most prominent and successful broker 
in the city, and he is seconded by Col. Wm. E. 
Hutton, and no applicant for membership ‘could 
come in with better references. Nevertheless, 
protest has been made against him, and he has 
been asked to withdraw his application. He 
says, however, that he will stick if every vote 
goes against him. 


A wrirer in -the Chicago Zribune complains 
that the inspection of barley in this city is un- 
fairly made, owing to a lack of practical knowl- 
edge on the part of the inspectors. They grade 
the barley according to a certain standard adopted 
by the trade, a sample of which they carry about 
them and compare all the grain they handle with 
it. The writer says this is intended only as a 
guide, and if competent persons were employed 
as Judges, they would not lower the grade of a 
car of really excellent barley because it did not 
exactly conform in color to the standard. He 
thinks much injustice is done in this way, and that 
only practical men who are thoroughly posted in 
the essential qualities required for good malting 
barley, should be placed in such a responsible 
position. 


Ty an article in the American Grange Bulletin 
the writer says that wheat has slowly sunk in value 
from the high water mark of $2.25 per bushel to 
the present price of 65 or 70 cents, and yet the 
farmers go on increasing the acreage and forcing the 
yield, hoping in that way to recuperate themselves 
for the losses they must sustain, At unpaying prices, 
the culture of wheat, which is the most exhaustive 
crop produced, is a bankruptey of the soil and 
should be abandoned. It is estimated by practical 


| investigation that the cost of raising wheat at the 


lowest figures is $14.87 per acre. If then an acre 
of wheat costs $15, if fifteen bushels, which is 
rather above than below the average yield, is not 
produced the farmer does not receive any reward 
for his labor. 


One side of the case has been heard in the com- 
plaints against the railroads for refusing to 
furnish grain cars to individual farmers and small 
elevators, Now comes an outspoken protest from 
the big elevator men, who claim that the discrim- 
ination is all against them, and that the railroads 
leave them out in the cold while attending to the 
wants of the small warehousemen. One of the 
principal owners of a line of public elevators in 
Northern Dakota, says he has a 40,000-bushel 
elevator full of wheat belonging to more than 
fifty farmers who want to ship it to Minneapolis 
and Duluth. He cannot procure cars sufficient, 
the railroad sending but four to the station when 
he asked for fifteen. Of these two are given to 
his neighbor, who has a small 2,000-bushel ware- 
house. The farmers complain because they can- 
not put their wheat on the market and the ele- 
vyator man is helpless. He protests against the 
action of the railroads as an outrage. So the 
fight goes on; and inthe meantime the wheat is 
idle, when it should be putting money in the 
pockets of the producers, 


A HORNET’S NEST. 


The refusal of the Northern Pacific to furnish grain 
cars to private shipp-rs has stirred up a hornet’s nest 
among the farmers of Dakota, who propose to arrest 
every railroad agent who refuses to obey the law and who 
discriminates between the large elevators and individual 
shippers. The alliances are holding meetings and protest- 
ing against such action on the part of the roads, and a 
large number of complaints have been entered before the 
railroad commission. Mr. Odell of the Northern Pacific 
has issued a letter of explanation, stating that the order 
does not apply to farmers, and that the company stands 
ready to furnish cars under the law to farmers desiring 
to ship their own wheat, but that the road desired to pro- 
tect elevator men who have paid licenses and given bonds 
against speculators, who take advantage of the market 
and sidetrack the cars for their own accommodation. This 
view of the case will probably prevent any serious trouble 
between the farmers and the railroads, which in the end 
could but result in damage to both parties. A test case, 


however, in regard to discrimination is furnished by the © 
arrest of Division Superintendent Graham of the Dakota. 
Division of the Northern Pacific, on complaint of W. J. 
Hawk of Buffalo that the road refused to furnish him 
cars, and discriminated in favor of the elevator compa- 
nies. Mr. Hawk bought an immense amount of grain, 
and stacked it up in sacks on the platform and in the 
waiting room at the depot. Then when the road offered 
him cars, he wanted to empty the sacks and ship the grain 
in bulk. This the railroad men refused to do, and the 
grain remained exposed for the most part to the rainy 
weather, and suffered in consequence. Mr. Hawk then 
caused the arrest of the division superintendent. The 
latter has been released on $500 bail, and the elevator 
companies state that they will put in a general store at 
Buffalo to compete with Mr. Hawk. 


THE CORN CROP OF 1887. 


a 
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The Cincinnati Price Current has published what it 
claims to be as correct an estimate of the corn crop of 
1887, as is possible to be obtained. The total crop is esti- 
mated at 1.510,000,000 bushels, showing a shortage of 
161,000,000 bushels in seven Westera surplus states, and 
a shortage of 203,000,000 bushels in thirteen Western 
states. 

The following compilation shows estimates from special 
inves‘igations for the states mentioned, and approxima- 
tions for other portions of the country, compared with the 
production of 1886, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture reports, and also the average annual production 
for five years, from 1881 to 1885 inclusive: 
Estimate, Crop. 

1887. 1886. 

72,400,000 96,204,000 
67,600,000 118,795,000 
146,900,000  209'818,000 
218,200,000 198,847,000 
141,600,000 - 143,709,000 
89,500,000 


9500, 126,712,000 
102,800,000 106,129,000 
839,000,000 1,000,214,000 


Average. 


QHION cee ae a 
Indiana 
Illinols 
Towa 


Total 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


28,493,000 
9,400,000 19,905,000 
30,200,000 15,805,000 


253,910,000 219,549,111 


1,254,124,000 1,237,040,931 
319,746,000 292,846,700 
75,979,000 75,592,286 
8,733,000 884,000 
6,859,000 5,578,568 


Pieote 459,000,000 411,317,000 381,901,554 


Crop, bushels........ 1,510,000,000 1,665,441,000 1,618,942,485 

The seven surplus states mentioned first in the above 
table represented 60 per cent. of the total crop in 1886, 
and 63 per cent. in the average annual production for five 
years ending with 1885; the thirteen states mentioned in 
detail represented 75 per cent. of the 1886 crop, and 76 
per cent. of the average for the five years period. 

The result isan indicated shortage of 161,000,000 bushels 
in the given surplus states, 203,000,000 shortage in the 
thirteen detailed states, with an increase of 48,000,000 
bushels in other portions of the country, and a shortage of 
155,000,000 bushels in the aggregate crop compared with 
1886. The shortage in the seven states in this comparison 
is 16 per cent., for the thirteen states 16 per cent., and for 
the entire country 914 per cent. As compared with the 
annual average for the five years period the shortage in 
the thirteen states is 15 per cent., and for the entire 
country 634 per cent. 

The detailed exhibits by states suggest the following 
variations, compared with the crop of 1886: A decrease 
of 24,000,000 bushels in Ohio, 51,000,000 in Indiana, 63,- 
000,000 in Illinois, 2,000,000 in Missouri, 37,000,000 in 
Kansas, 3,000,000 in Nebraska, 13,000,000 in Tennessee, 
36,000,000 in Kentucky, 10,000,000 in Michigan; an 
increase of 20,000,000 in Iowa, 14,000,000 in Dakota, and 
no essential variation in Wisconsin and Minnesota; an 
increase of 40,000,000 bushels in twelve Southern states, 
8,000,000 in the Middle states, the aggregate for the 
portions of the country being about the same as last year. 

The area of the corn crop this season has been reported 
by the Department of Agriculture as approximately 78,- 
000,000 acres, and our application of the Department per- © 
centages by states gives the following results compared 
with 1886, arranged in the several divisions indicated: 
Estimate. Acres. 

1887, ‘ 
40,754,965 89,370,363 
10,696,445 


18,913,080 
8,572,011 


212,000,000 


1,051,000,000 
360,000,000 
84000000 
9,000,000 
6,000,000 


Above 13 States...... 
12 Southern States.... 
4 Middle States....... 
New England States. . 
Other States and Ter. 


Total 


7 surplus States 
6 other States 


18 Western States 
12 Southern States 
4 Middle States 
New England States 
Other States and Territories......... 


Total acres. anc nesses eee 77,986,800 75,694,208. 
For the five years, from 1881 to 1885 inclusive, the 
annual average of the corn area harvested was 68,207,478 
acres, the area in 1887 showing a gain of more than 14 
cent. over this average. “th 
With the indicated abatement in the corn acreage from 
area that will not be harvested, it is likely that the final . 
returns of the D-partment of Agriculture, for the 1887 
crop Will not show any gain in acreage compared with 
1886. 
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_ The dedicatory exercises of the new Omaha Board of 
Trade building took place Oct. 3. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have lately been more active at $1,800. 


The Board of Managers of the New York Produce Ex- 
change have settled the question of a continuous daily 
session, it having been decided by a large majority to 
adopt that plan. 

Mr. John Tobey, a member of the New York Produce 
Exchange, makes some good suggestions as to advancing 
the price of memberships in that organization. He says 
that if the Exchange members want to put up the price 
of memberships they must do something to bring business 
to the Exchange instead of adopting measures to drive it 
a way, and one thing that would help option trading more 
than all others would be to follow the example of Chica- 
go, and trade in 1,000-bushel lots of grain, and other 
things in proportion, so that small traders can put up $25 
and buy or sell such small lots, while in New York a 2%4- 
cent bushel margin on 8,000 bushels requires $200 up. 


The New York Produce Exchange men have evidently 
concluded to ‘‘take their doll rags and play at home,” and 
not have anything more to do with the Chicago grain oper- 
ators, beyond saying bitter things of them and expressing 
their unbounded indignation at Mr. Wright, the president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. One New York man 
said recently that there were but three firms in Chicago 
to whom he could send an order to buy or sell at the mar- 
ket price with any confidence that it would be executed 
without his being swindled at an eighth or a half cent. 
Another man declared that one of Mr. Wright's friends 
who went up in the wheat crash several months ago owed 
him $125,000, and refused to pay it. Now there! 


In regard to the trouble about the ‘‘tickers,” President, 
Wright of the Chicago Board of Trade says he deprived 
the Commercial Quotation Company from privileges on 
the floor because he had been reliably informed that the 
company had planted its tickers in places from which the 
Western Union tickers had been removed at the request 
of the Board; also that it advertised to supply the Boston 
people with quotations from the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and with fifteen-minute quotations from the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. As this was opposed to the policy 
of the Board toward the bucket shops, it was decided to 
hold an investigation. Mr. Wright says the Commercial 
Company will not be restored to its former privileges until 
it agrees not to use the Chicago quotations in the manner 
contemplated, and uot to do as they did on the New York 
Stock Exchange—that is, serve an injunction restraining 
the Board from interfering with their dissemination of its 
reports. 


“Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” and a very lively 
little fight has developed between the New York Produce 
Exchange and the Chicago Board of Trade, from a simple 
request from the former asking the latter to unite with it 
in having a continuous business session until 3 P. M., so 
as to make the trading between the two markets as uni- 
form as possible. The Chicago Board answered by re- 
fusing to comply with the request, and intimated that the 
New Yorkers would do better by attending to their own 
affairs, and the Western people would do the same. It is 
asserted that President Wright even went so far as to re- 
mark to a newspaper man that the New York Board was 
“only a big-sized bucket shop.” Thereupon the hot- 
blooded younger members of that body promptly cre- 
mated Mr Wright in effigy. Then Mr. Orr, president of 
the New York Exchange, wrote a letter to Mr. Wright, 
apologizing for the insult and expressing the hope that he 
had not uttered the expression charged to him. Mr. 
Wright replied that he had nothing to say in regard to the 
performances on the floor of the New York Board, but 
that he had never designated that body as a ‘‘bucket shop,” 
and that the alleged interview given was totally erroneous. 
A truce has been called, but those well posted are not sure 
how long peace will be maintained. 


You have wondered many times, says the Chicago 
Mail, where all the stories originate that you hear at the 
club, on the cars, between the acts, and on the corner. I 
have just discovered how they are scattered broadcast and 
put on their legs. The Chicago Board of Trade is, as we 
all know, connected by wire with the ‘‘four corners of 
the world”—an expression, by the way, which comes 
down from our grandmothers, The men who operate on 
the Board are the merriest, maddest lot in all creation. 
In the midst of some gigantic deal, which means ruin for 
somebody, these fellows will stop to tell a new story and 
laugh on the very verge of despair. They are the same 
in New York, San Francisco, and some of the smaller 
but still rapid cities like Detroit, and Kansas City, and 
Omaha. As soon as a new story is told in Wall street it 
is flashed to Chicago and San Francisco by wire, the same 
being true of anything new which originates here. These 
stories and phrases sing over the wires s between quotations 
to the merriment of the speculators, and as the latter are 
countless they go out into the city for lunch and spread 
the latest. The telegraph operators on the Board being 
on this sort of thing know a chestnut by the sound 

eof, and if a New York operator starts in on a story 
which is six hours old on the Board here the operator 


runs in on the fellow in New York with a gong. Woe 
unto the operator if he doesn’t, for if he deliver a chest- 
nut from his wire the boys on the Board guy him for be- 
ing a “sucker.” The maddest wag on these stories, both 
as an originator and a circulator, is red-headed Jimmy 
Clifford, brcther of Judge Clifford. * 


Ouante of San Francisco says that since the collapse of 
the wheat deal the volume of speculative business at the 
daily sessions of the Uall Board of that city has shown a 
very material reduction, and many of the brokers who 
heretofore were doing a lucrative business now find little 
difficulty in executing all their orders at the morning ses- 
sion. Under this condition of affairs it is suggested that 
the afternoon sessions be discontinued entirely, 
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C. M. Feagan’s distillery at Collinsville, N. OC , was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 
George Anderson’s corn mill near Woodruff, 8. C , was 
recently destroyed by fire. 
M. M. Elliott, of the grain firm of Elliott & Endicott 


at Orangeville, Ont., has died. 

The grain elevator of Hollis & Co., at Radcliffe, Iowa, 
was burned Sept. 16. Loss $15,000. 

The corn mill of O. P. Wilson at Sanders P. O., 8. C., 
was lately destroyed by fire. Loss, $2,000. 


Little’s elevator at Cypress River Station, Man., 
burned Sept. 21. Loss $4,000; insurance $1,000. 


The decease is announced of Samuel H Bumm, a mem- 
ber of the grain firm of Bumm & Bro. at Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A. T, Shaffer's grain elevator at Plymouth, Ohio, was 
burned Sept. 18, with some six thousand bushels of grain. 
Loss $8,000. 


Wm. Fryatt’s grain warehouse, together with 100 sacks 
of grain and considerable flour, was destroyed by fire 
several days ago. 


Hamilton’s elevator at Neola, lowa, was destroyed by 
fire on the morning of Sept. 23. It is thought to have 
been the work of an incendiary. 

By the falling of a derrick at the brewery of W. J. 
Lamp at St. Louis, Mo., on Sept. 29, two men were killed 
and four others seriously injured. 

An old grain elevator at Wichita, Kan, was destroyed 
by an incendiary fire on the 8th inst. The building had 
been used for some time #s a storage warehouse, 

The grain elevator of C. Gruler at Fowler, Mich., was 
destroyed by fire some weeks ago. Loss $9,000; insur- 
once $6,000. The origin of the fire is unknown. 

Elevator ‘I’ at Lakeside, Minn., was considerably 
damaged by a storm which swept over that place Oct. 3. 


was 


‘The sheet-iron roofing was badly torn in many places. 


The dock used in hoisting rock at the new Diamond Jo 
elevator building in Hast Dubuque, Il., fell Oct. 4, strik- 
ing a stone mason employed, and almost instantly killing 
him, 

The warehouse and cattle sheds of the Iowa City Dis- 
tillery Company at Iowa City, lowa, were burned by an 


incendiary fire Sept. 17, entailing a loss of $10,000. In- 
surance $6,500. 
The walls of the Prinz Malthouse at Peoria, Ill, 


The roof of 
The firm had 


were blown down Oct. 2 by the wind. 
the office building was also blown. off. 
just commenced rebuilding. 


One of Harrison & Griffin’s elevators at Anita, Lowa, 
burst on the 23d ult, letting out about 8,000 bushels of 
oats. The spilled grain was at once loaded onto cars 
waiting to receive it, and shipped from the town. 


John Rae, a mason of Storm Lake, Iowa, while making 
an elevator chimney, fell a distance of fifty-five feet 
breaking his right arm in two places, but not otherwise 
seriously injuring him, His escape from death is almost 
a miracle. 


Ephraim Howe’s distillery at New York City was 
burned Oct. 6. The building, which was of brick and 
three stories high, was filled with valuable stock. It is a 
complete wreck. The loss on the building is $25,000, and 
on the stock $150,000. 


The government distillery of George W. Swords, near 
Fayetteville, Ga., was burned to the ground Sept. 17. 
About 500 bushels of corn and all the machinery, except 
the engine, were destroyed. The fire originated in the 
furnaces. Loss $2,000; no insurance, 


The funeral of the late Samuel Johnston, who com- 
mitted suicide Sept. 30 at Montreal, Que., took place in 
that city Oct. 3. Mr. Johnston was ruined financially by 
the bucket shops of Montreal, and his tragic death has 
caused intense feeling against them. A movement is on 
foot to abolish them. 


Mr. John E, McClure died at his home in Peoria, Il1., 
some weeks ago of a general breaking down of the sys- 
tem after a long illness. Mr. McClure built the first grain 
elevator in Peoria, and was for many years actively 
ident'fied with the grain trade of that city. He was a 


native of Pennsylvania, and had been a resident of Peoria 
some forty years. Ie was very successfulin business and 
leaves a fortune of $100,000. 


The grain elevator at Owatonna, Minn,, belonging to 
the Winona Mill Company, burned Oct. 7, About 18,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 1,000 of flax and some barley were 
totally consumed, Loss about $10,000. The building 
was one of the best of its kind in the Northwest, 


The North Dakota elevator at Wheatland, Dak., owned 
by the North Dakota Elevator Co., was burned Sept. 28. 
The fire was discovered in the cupola, and is thought to 
have been caused by friction between the belts and elevat- 
ing leg. The building had a capacity of 45,000 bushels, 
and ‘was full of wheat. 


Corey I*. Wood of the firm 
grain dealers, Chicopee, Mass., 
cently by two highwaymen. 
and left behind a fence, where he was discovered by some 
passersby. The robbers only got $6 in money, and 
strangely enough did not take his fine gold watch, Mr. 
Wood was pretty badly bruised, but sustained no serious 
injuries, 


of Wood & Bosworth, 

was robbed one night re 

He was gagged and bound 
gage 


The large mill and elevator at Albany, N. Y., owned 
by Capron  & Wolverton, were completely de atroyed by 
fire Sept. 20. The contents were about 100,000 bushels 
of grain, mostly wheat, the balance being rye, corn and 
oats. A number of the firemen were at one time impris 
oned in the fourth story of the burning clevator, and 
they were rescued with difficulty. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. The loss is estimated at, $125,000, on which 
there was insurance amounting to $91,000. The mills 
were burned Sept. 7, 1866, the fire starting that time in 
the elevator, and the loss being $80,000, 


On Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 4, a disastrous fire at 
Bloomington, Ill., completely destroyed the mill and ele- 
vator of the Bloomington Mill Company. The fire 
originated in the northwest corver of the main building 
in the dust room, where the mill dust had evidently been 
ignited by heat caused by the friction of the rapidly-re 
volving machinery. Kvery effort was made to save thi 
mill and stock, but most of itis a total loss. The ma 
chinery is all utterly ruined, save the boilers and engine, 
which are also badly damaged. About 20,000 bushels of 
wheat in the elevator were wet through and through, and 
undoubtedly smoked, and will be salable only as feed. 
In the summer of 1881 the mill was completely gutted by 
fire, and rebuilt on a more extensive plan and provided 
with machinery complete for the roller process, and an 
elevator added with a capacity of 82,000 bushels. The 
engine and boilers were of 160 horse power, and the mill 
had a daily capacity of 250 barrels of flour. The main 
building was of brick, 70x60 feet, three stories in height 
with a mansard roof. The elevator was 53x36 feet, and 
was built of solid timber. The cupola was about eighty 
five feet from the ground and the building was well 
equipped with machinery. The property entire was 
valued at about $100,000. The loss is fully covered by 
insurance. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


The following table, calculated on the basis of per- 
centage of acreage and condition furnished by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows the area devoted to wheat, 
and the estimated aggregate yield of 1887 in the states 
named, compared with the Senor ies yield in 1886: 


Ke TOALC Hatimate d | R e ported 

States. in Yield in | Yield in 

1887, 1887, bu. | 1886, bu, 
QUO mem cnstpts Wrists ciate. tis 2,6! 34,708 84,110,000) 40, 162, 000) 
IOLAN ann steveisihsrs py) aan ry 14 2, 694.4 311! 36,831,000 40,5 2 256, 000 
LULL GIB sramrartnirerial sce sist Wie efeiece 197 5,092 26,110,000 oy 15052, 000 
Ia ed oh et: bo hs cera yaar er ac eee Case 1,629,467 217481000) 2 203.5 im 2,000 
WAS COMIBLI A cs nctorvieiviata rie tsar 1,268, 208} 14,793,000 14,7 2h, 000 
AVUATINUGS OUR ae rtern ara nce ceca) sree tale 3,129,208) 40,579,000 19/856,000 
LOW Gisvaresay tian cts electri re 2, 688, 076) 27. 7, 284, 000) $2,455,000 
IMEBROULL ss pstejocvicce, ei 9 tsi9 ayaiee ya.9yb 1,712,603} on 716,000 21,956,000 
Kansas... cere. 991,894. 10,905,000 14,556,000 
Nebraska 1 563,930 16,265,000) 17,449,000 
DROW at acncintndverstenes «ss 8,317,434) 52,908,000} 40,704,000 
(LOURL tesla ttn leai dren 3 '93, 600,05 31 30 3, Ot 4000 309,482,000 


According to the reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture the area in the United States sown to winter wheat 
last year was 24,532,386 acres, which produced 802,376, 
000 bushels. The acreage for 1887 is reported at 98.1 per 
cent. of that of 1886, which would make the area 24,066, 
270 acres. The condition last year was reported at 91,2 
per cent. of a full crop, and represented an average yic ld 
of 13.58 bushels per acre. The condition this year is re 
ported at, 83.5 per cent., or 7.7 per cent. lighter than last 
year, and representing 11.34 bushels per acre.—Sun Fran 
cisco ’ Change. 


The Minneapolis and Pacific Railway Company will 
build an elevator at Minneapolis, Minn ; cost $118,000; 
F. D. Underwood, general manager, 


A writer in the Pionecr Press says that his field of 
green barley being threatened by chinch bugs, he ploughed 
a deep furrow about the field and banked it. Taking six- 
inch fence boards, he set them along the bank, lapping 
and taking them down. Twice a day he wet these boards 
with kerosene about two inches from the top, and the re- 
sult was that when the bugs approached they at onc 
turned and marched away. 
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WATERWAYS 


Two engineers have been appointed by the Dominion 
Government of Canada to examine and report upon the 
utility of the work done upon the Trent Valley Canal. 
Several millions of dollars of the public money have been 
spent u>on this waterway. 

An exchange, speaking of the Erie Canal, says: ‘‘Knock 
off all excess of charges for elevator service, insurance 
and wharfage, then canal transportation will be so low 
that no railway “manager can entice freights from the 
canals during the season of navigation. 

The proposed new Russian canal will connect the 
Dwina and Dniep2r rivers, also the river Loutchesa, flow- 
ing into the Dwina near Vitebsk, and the river Orchitcha, 
flowing into the Dnieper. The cost of construction is 
estimated at 8,000,000 roubles or $3,600,000. 

A late dispatch from Rome says that Premier Crispi 
and Prince Bismarck in a recent interview discussed the 
Suez Canal question, and agreed that as England and 
Italy were in accord on the subject, the three powers 
should act uniformly in connection with the canal. 

On the Illinois & Michigan Canal for a canal boat with- 
out cargo, the tolls are three cents a mile or $2 88 from 
Chicago to La Salle. The tolls are collected at Bridge- 
port. Loaded boats are assessed according to the 
character of the cargo. For a cargo of grain-the tolls 
amount to about $30. 

A boatman recently conversing about the wonderful 
improvements in steam on the Erie Canal, said that ten 
years ago a steamer that could propel herself was thought 
to be a success, but at present we had steamers which 
could push one consort and tow two more at a hawser, 
and he added that no one wants a steamer that could not 
handle two consorts easily. 

An exchange says: ‘‘Who believes that the lakes are 
to be abandoned? If any one does they are mistaken. 
The great bulk of grain of the Northwest must pass De- 
troit in bottoms. No railroad’ can compete with water 
carrier when we can have such harbors as are now kept 
up on the lakes. Year after year will be seen an increased 
fleet of large steamers. The child has not yet been born 
that will ever live to see the lakes with less commerce 
than at present.” 

The Montreal Herald in a recent issue says that a party 
of government engineers are at present studying the en- 
gineering features of the proposed new route of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal. They are taking soundings and msking 
borings, which will enable them to locate the most favor- 
able entrance. The time for receiving tenders for the 
work expires in January. It is understood that a large 
number of contractors have already visited the Sault to 
get the lay of the land. 


A correspondent of the New York Canal Advocate is 
opposed to the Saturday half-holiday, as he says it causes 
much trouble to canal boatmen as well as the grain men. 
The season for business on the canal lasts but seven 
months during the year, and constant work is required to 
handle the grain as expeditiously as possible. Seven trips 
is all they can make from Buffalo when they go loaded 
both ways, and if notin by Saturday noon the cargoes 
are obliged to lie over until the next Wednesday evening, 
to allow for due notice being given to the grain men. 
The writer thinks the Produce Exchange should consider 
the matter. 


A number of canal boat owners in New York have 
formed a ‘‘Union for the Improvement and Protection of 
the Canals of the State of New York,” and in a late num- 
ber of the Canal Advocate solicit the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of all boatmen, boat builders, canal grocers, tug-boat 
owners and all those in any way engaged in transportation 
on the canals in that state. The main object of the organ- 
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ization will be to secure a reduction in transfer charges on | 


canal grain in the ports of New York and Buffalo, the 
same to be accomplished by state legislation. The exces- 
sive elevator charges at these points are spoken of, and 
canal men are urged to look after their interests in the 
matter. 

The Illinois River Improvement Committee has issued 
a circular which contains extracts from the reports of 
Major Thos. H Handbury and Major W. H. Benyuard, 
United States engineers, who were appointed to investigate 
the cost and practicability of the project. In the report 
of Major Benyuard, after stating that the survey was be- 
gun at Dam 1 on the Desplaines River at Joliet and con 
tinued to a point onthe Illinois River near La Salle, 
where the Illinois & Michigan Canal enters the pool 
created by the lock and dam constructed by the state at 
Henry, he says in substance: ‘‘The rivers have an aver 
age width of 600 feet with banks from 8 to 23 feet in 
height above low water. The oscillation between high 
and low water is about 15 feet. The fall in the low water 
surface between the points named, a distance of 64.2 
miles, is 100.25 feet, but is not equally distributed, 
amounting in some cases to ten feet per mile. It is evi- 
dent, after consideration, that the only feasible plan to 
render the stream navigable is to slack-water the entire 
distance. This can be accomplished by the construction 
of nine locks and dams. In addition to the requisite 
locks and dams, the plan also contemplates the con- 
struction of a short canal at the falls of Joliet and one at 
Marseilles. The estimated cost of improvement with 


locks having chambers 350 feet long and 75 feet wide (be- 
ing the same size of those of the lower river and sufficient 
to pass the largest Mississippi steamer) is $3,433,562. Mr. 
Benyuard is emphatically in favor of using the Illinois 
and Desplaines rivers. The locks and dams at Henry 
and Joliet were ceded to the Federal Fovernment at the 
last session of the General Assembly, and it is not neces- 
sary that their action be ratified by the people. The com- 
mittee think the time has come when the great work of 
connecting the lakes and the Mississippi should be pushed 
to completion, and that the friends of the project should 
urge its necessity and practicability upon the members of 
Congress at the coming session. 


The Toledo Blade, in itsissue of Sept. 29, publishes 
opinions from several Ohio congressmen, and from 


Senators Sherman and Payne on the proposed ship canal |. 


from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. Mr. Sherman says 
that while he would vote for the measure if shown that 
the work would be of practical utility, and if recom- 
mended by the United States engineers, he doubts its ex- 
pediency. Senator Payne says that he has not considered 
the matter, but would favor a reasonable appropriation for 
a preliminary survey. Ben Butterworth says substantially 
the same thing, and thinks if the work is practicable it 
would be of great advantage to Ohio and also to the 
whole country. The congressmen of the state gencrally 
favor a survey, and are willing to aid the project if it is 
undertaken. 


The old Wabash and Erie Canal feeder is again a dis- 
turbing element in the local politics of Hoosierdom. On 
the 9th inst Hon. J. W. McBride of Fort Wayne, as 
special judge, ruled on the application of two members 
of the board of water works trustees for a temporary in- 
junction restraining the city government from condemn- 
ing for purposes of purchase six miles of this feeder, 
through which it was sought to bring water from the St. 
Joseph River to the city for the purposes of increasing 
the municipal water supply. The decision of Judge Mc- 
Bride is favorable to the trustees, and will be controlling 
until the case is finally decided when it comes up in its 
order on the court docket. The canal property is owned 
by Ex-Treasurer of State Wm. Fleming, John H. Bass 
and the estate of Oscar A. Simons, deceased, and was 
offered to the city for $50,000. 


THE OATS CROP. 


The oats crop does not come to the front so much as 
wheat and corn in commercial affairs, but it is a crop of 
much importance in the question of supplies of feed 
material for animals, and this grain is also at times fairly 
conspicuous in speculative operations on the exchanges. 

The official estimates of area in oats this season show 
an average i-crease of slightly over 4 per cent. compared 
with 1886. This increase is well distributed and fairly 
uniform as a rule in the various genera! divisions of the 
country; the states of marked increase are Kansas, 30 per 
cent., Dakota, 15 per cent., and Nebraska 10 per cent.; in 
Texas the gain is 5 per cent. 

The average condition of the crop when harvested has 
been reported ss 83.4, which comnares with 90.9 in 1886, 
93 in 1885, 95 in 1884, and 99 in 1883. 

Application of the estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture by states, as to acreage and condition of the 
oats crop, as computed by the Cincinnati Price Current, 
gives the approximate production in 1887 as shown in the 
following table, arranged to exhibit the leading states in 
detail, with aggregates for other divisions of the country, 
and comparisons for previous crops, compiled from the 


Department’s reports: 
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The thirteen Western states mentioned in detail are 


shown to be 15,000,000 bushels, or atiout 314 per cent. 
short of the production in 1886, and 22,000,0.0 bushels 
below 1885, but in excess of any vear previous to 1885. 
The aggregate crop is 22,500,030 bushels short of last 
year, and 28,000,000 bushels below 1885. The yield Ris 
acre averages less than previously in recent years.—Oin- 
cinnatt Price Current. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT HARVEST. 


The following report of the results of the late Vienn 
wheat-crop estimates, with deductions therefrom as given 
in the London Millers’ Gazette, is of interest: 

The wheat crops of the world have, as far as can be at 
present ascertained, been very much larger in bulk than 
last year, the large increase in the European crops making 
up for the deficit in America and India. Perhaps the 


only semi-official estimates of the crops are those pre- 
sented at the annual International Exhibition, Vienna, 
which was opened last Monday, but these estimates are 
necessarily of a vague character, from the fact that they 
are prepared too early in the season, viz., in the middle of 
August. Nevertheless, although in years past the actual 
outturn in the various countries has differed very materi- 
ally from the estimates presented at Vienna, these esti- 
mates msy be taken as an approximate guide of the 
world’s production. The following figures show the esti- 
mates during the past three years presented at Vienna, 
and will show, as above stated, that in most of the Euro- 
pean countries the yield is decidedly superior to last year: 
Country. 1887. 1886, 1885, 
SAUISETID pis oretale = !ap orate ete ea areip naire aia 117 9214 104 
BUN BY oe canines ties terion mete nots 126 87 117 
Prussia te... ect aaa oe eens 103 95 98 
BARONY circa neers sis ena ore traemia terre ee 102 95 100 
Bavaria—Franconia and Suabia......... 117 101 100 
Bavaria—Upper and Lower............. 125 95 105 
pA gael s AB and Witterau. 97 88 100 
Baers. = ivi st hee oie tid aa nas etate  etevae to eoeiovecane 100 85 97 
Wurtemburg, winter wheat............. 96 | 99° 96 
Wurtemburg, spring wheat............. 82 
Mecklenburg: ts coats yasmin arise F 105 98 100 
Denmark: fe.evee~ an var aero eee 100 100 110 
Norway and Sweden...........sseeeees 100 90 105 
Gay secevdies TPR e nseetotar eee aa 90 98 78 
BwitzerlanGsy sc i.5.cese sade tire ns cleaae 100 125 
Folland ’et.% Miocene seen cate stances 90 95 
FTANGG: 5 30 poskns onc oie eae ents soe 85 95 
United Kam sdor ries ties lel terecias ete or 85 110 
Russia—Podolian sian sicaleiavislstea aler italy 60 90 
Russia—Bessarabia G7 100 
Russia—Poland... Sry 105 97 
Rrsaiae Centre «tole winsc/omeries aeeieors/e haope 118 5B one aaa 
Russia—Cherson and Ekaterinoslay, = 
WANUTET WHORL .--ferdcsiieiscccieisnt aus’ rv sinieie 120 60 100 
Russia—Cherson and Ekaterinoslay, 
BPE WHERE erste os rarere coke eee 100 
Russia—Courland s,s. seiciese scllees welee 95 U5 85 
85 80 
97 80 
85 115 
90 85 
84 85 
90 110 
90 - 60 
107 100 
90 70 


100 is taken to represent an average. 


These figures afford a very concise estimate of the 
world’s production during the past three years. It may 
be added that the estimates for India and America are our 
own. Possibly, however, the folowing table, which 
gives the official record of the production in the various 
countries during the years 1886 and 1885, from which the 
present year’s yield is estimated, will be found still more 
interesting: . E 


Crop 1887. Crop 1886. Crop 1885. 
*Qri rs. oa. 
United States and Canada 60,000,000 63,500,000 49,000,000 
PANCOy a cetier seine? ,000, 36,000,000 — 89,000,000 
41 eR aetontacn ornate rion 27,000,000 21,500,000 27,000,000 
British Indla..o. cs vee cess 28,500,000 84,500,000 33,000,000 
Austria-Hungary......... 21,000,000 18,000,000 20,000,000 
German 11,000,000 10,250,000 11,500,000 
United 9,500,000 8,000,000 10,250,000 
Spain sine esos: . 10,000,000 10,450,000 10,000,000 
Halve omen ; 15,000,000 16,170,000 14,750,000 
Australasia 4,000,000 2,780,000 —- 4,630,000 
Turkey 5,500,000 5,140,000 5,670,000 
Persia and Syria......... 5,500,000 5,500,000 5,000,000 
Ronmnniace. hesaeaurees 4,000,000 2,800,000 ~—-:2,500,000 
Chili and Arg. Republic.. 4,500,000 3,600,000 —_—- 8,000,000 
Beypbse coer ecc cape 2,100,000 2,000,000 ~—- 1,500,000 
FROM aaron tenet octet 650,000 600,000 620,000 
Beloit. casei ents 2,500,000 2,800,000 2,400,000 
Menimarky, Soe ge overs 600,000 600,000 625,000 
Qeatenct Me .cdd sheeens 600,000 600,000 600,000 
Portugal iccsa: cantare te 1,000,000 1,020,000 950,000 
Norway and Sweden..... 300,000 300,000 350,000 
Switzerland.............. 250,000 200,000 250,000, 
Senvia sss chancsinnendesie 700, 550,000 580,000 
Sundries— 
Africa, Tunis, Asia Minor 
and Mexico........... 000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 
TOGGIG. Tokina ese 262,200,000 252,360,000 246,175,000 


*Estimated for 1887. Quarter—eight bushels. 


Thus the estimates for this year, which it will be 
membered are but estimates, show the world’s production — 
to be about 8,000,000 quarters greater than last year, 
about 13,000,000 quarters greater than in 1885. In 
connection it is worthy of note that the average produc- 
tion in these countries during the five years pe 
was estimated at about 275,000,000 quarters. 
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Alress Af onuntent. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS ? 


Early in the present month three Jarge steamers which 
loaded wheat at the Union Elevator in this city were 
alarmingly short when their cargoes were taken out at 
Buffalo. They discharged at different elevators at Buf- 
falo, and the weighmasters there felt sure that the fault 
was at this end of the line. Investigation proved such to 
be the case, and the owners of the steamships have been 
reimbursed for their loss. The items were quite large, 
the smallest shortage being over 100 bushels, and the 
largest over 200.—Detrott Free Press. 


PROTECT THE CANALS, 


That all grain shipped by canal must contribute to rail- 
road elevators, or to elevators which they control, an over- 
charge of 2 cents a bushel, no one but the elevator owners 
will deny. That the grain receivers and canal insurance 
companies of Buffalo are in colleague to collect and di- 
vide an overcharge of $6 on a boatload of wheat is no 
secret. These are fearful odds against the Erie boatmen, 
and an outrage on the people who are supporting free 
canals. The Union for the Improvement and Protection 
of the Canals of the State of New York will overthrow 
very soon these menaces to canal commerce.—Huchange. 


WONDERFUL PRODUCTIONS OF DAKOTA, 


Among the contributions to the Minneapolis State Fair 
from Dakota were the following from Bismarck: A Dakota 
banana, or species of cantelope, three feet and a half long, 
and a musk melon three feet long. Forty-five bushrls of 
wild grass, twenty-five varieties, a rare collection. There 
is a bunch of alfalfa, three and a half feet high, sowed 
the 26th of May; millet, five and a half feet high. Hun- 
garian grass, five feet four inches. Black bearded wheat, 
very fine, and four feet high. Samples of Scotch Fife, 
four feet, four feet six and four feet four inches, respect- 
ively. The beards on this wheat are long and remarkably 
well filled. A bushel of potatoes, Beauty of Hebron, 
weighing two pounds each. 
Missouri Valley,” weighs 125 pounds. It is a wonderful 
specimen. A mammoth Hubbard squash, weighing 
seventy-five pounds. A large sample of tobacco, four feet 
high, well leafed and blossomed. A mammoth queen 
pumpkin, weighing only eighty-five pounds, and parsnips 
with leaves five feet long.—Bismarckh Tribune. 


TWO YEARS’ SHRINKAGE IN THE CORN OROP, 


We are entering upon another year of consumption 
with a corn crop much more importantly reduced, with a 
very inferior hay crop, and with the oat crop below an 
average. Root crops, which otherwise might importantly 
aid in eking out corn as food for stock, are in many 
places ruined, and generally light. The ordinary produc- 
tion of corn has been so bounteous that its use and the 
preservation of field fodder has noi been required to be 
regulated by strict economies. It is, of course, difficult 
to estimate how much careful husbandry and enforced 
thrift may make up for crop deficiency. But, comparing 
the years of 1884 and 1885, in which production foots up 
an aggregate of 3,730,000,000, with the years of 1886 and 
1887, and estimating this year’s crop at 1,500,000,000, we 
have a shortage in the last two years of 570,000,000. ‘This 
is a very great shrinkage. A mild and open winter, bad 
for winter wheat, would. much lighten the consumptive 
requirement of corn. But at best we can scarcely expect 
to escape except in a moderate degree the effect of the 
great loss in production in two successive years.—Clapp 
& Co.'s Letter. 


NORTHWEST STOCKS OF WHEAT, 


The amount of wheat now in store in elevators and 
warehouses in Minnesota and Dakota, outside of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, is 10,829,000 bushels, allow- 
ing that it is 500,000 more than on Oct. 1. On that date 
the amount was 10,329,000 bushels, distributed along the 
several lines of railroads. There were on the lines of the 
Manitoba 4,820,000 bushels, on the Chicago & North- 
western 890,000 bushels, Omaha 275,000 bushels, Minne- 
apolis & Pacific 88,000 bushels, along the several lines of 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul, 1,541,000 bushels, Northern 
Pacific 2,179,000 bushels, Minneapolis & St. Louis 351,000 
bushels, St. Paul & Duluth 60,000 bushels, Minnesota & 
Northwestern 20,000 bushels, and along the Red River 
105,000 bushels, making a total as stated. On Oct. 28 
last year the amount in store along the same lines was 
21,756,000 bushels, distributed as follows: 8,069,000 
bushels on the Manitoba lines, Minneapolis & St. Louis 
1,563,000 bushels, Omaha 271,000 bushels, Chicago & 
Northwestern 3,348,000 bushels, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul 4,570,000 bushels, Northern Pacific 3,648,000 
bushels, Minnesota & Northwestern 120,000 bushels, St. 
Paul & Duluth 75,000 bushels, Red River 87,000 bushels. 

The stocks in store, Oct. 1, in Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth were 3,190,000 bushels, against 11,297,324 
bushels last year on Oct. 28. The total stocks in store in 
Minnesota & Dakota on Oct. 1, including stocks in both 
country and city were 13,519,937 bushels, against 82,953, - 
324 bushels on Oct. 28 a year ago. : 

A glance at the figures show that the entire elevator 
system contains but 40 per cent. of the wheat held by it 
less than a month later one year ago. Last year’s crop 
was so much above ordinary calculations that people had 
determined not to put the present too low. The official 
‘estimates intimate that the total is some 10,000,000 bushels 
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A squash, ‘‘Queen of the: 


1 


‘polls like good citizens, 


more than last year, That calculation is undoubtedly at 
fault. ‘The final outcome of the crop of a year ago 
resulted in bringing out not less than 100,000,000 bushels 
from Minnesota and Dakota. That amonnt will not be 
reached, perhaps, by some 20,000,000 bushels from this 
crop.—Minneapolis Market Record. 


NO DEPIOIENOY, 


There is perhaps no reason to apprehend a deficiency in 
the world’s wheat supply for 1887-88, but there is ver 
great probability that there will be no excess, and that all 
producing countries will find themselves at the beginning 
of the next harvest with very small reserves Since the 
unprecedented yield of 1884-85 in the United States and 
Kurope, which enabled this country to carry over a sur- 
plus of 150,000,000 bushels, there has been a steady 
diminution of the surplus, which is estimated not to 
exceed for this year 60,000,000 bushels. The harvest of 
1884 in the United States yielded 513,000,000 bushels, the 
largest amount on record, while the crop of 1885 was but 
357,000,000 bushels, and that of last year 457,000,000. It 
seems certain that the wheat reserves of the world were 
short at the beginning of the current year, and that the 
scarcity would have been widely felt but for the early 
harvests both in this country and ib Kurope. This year’s 
crop in most European countries is larger than was that 
of last year, but the expectation is that the importing 
countries will have to buy about as heavily as ever, anc 
they will have to procure a larger proportion than usual 
of their supply elsewhere than from the United States. 
As the situation now appears there can be no doubt that 
the price of wheat cannot remain at the low figures that 
have so long prevailed, which have been below the aver- 
age cost of production. American farmers will have less 
wheat to sell, but there is very favorable promise of more 
satisfactory returns than they have received for several 
years.— Omaha Bee. 


CANAL PROTECTION, 


The Union for the Protection of the Canals goes bravely 
on, Energy and funds are not wanting, and the names 
we print elsewhere show that the boatmen and friends of 
the canal are determined to concentrate their forces, and 
make it possible for them to be heard at Albany during 
the coming winter. Each member of this organization 
will go home and vote this fall; candidates for senate or 
assembly who will not favor a reduction of terminal 
charges will be opposed in their respective districts. The 
boatmen for once are determined to see what efficacy 
there is in political medicine ‘They are heartsick of the 
present state of affairs. At New York and Buffalo they 
are taxed to death. Money is being liberally appropriated 
by the people for the canals, yet’ a few individuals, al- 
ready rich, are reaplag the greatest benefit from these 
canal improvements. Fruitless appeals have been made 
to elevator owners to reduce their charges. Hach request 
has been treated with contempt. All improvements to 
the canals mean so many more shekels for the end men, 
who eat the kernels and throw the husks to the poor fel- 
lows who are now striving to make a little for themselves 
and families. It is high time that something was done to 
get these terminals reduced, And the only effectual way 
to accomplish our object is to organize, and go to the 
Twenty thousand votes could 
be secured from the whole canal interest, and the 20,000 
men who cast them will not consider whether a man is a 
Democrat or a Republican, but will vote for a candidate 
who will promise to do his best to protect as well as im- 
prove the canals of the state.—Canal Advocate. 


BOARD OF TRADE ARBITRATIONS, 


Of the many important services which the Board of 
Trade as now constituted can render to the business com- 
munity, not the least is that of settling disputes between 
merchants by arbitration. The law does not, asin France, 
compel merchants to submit their differences to arbitrators 
selected by the Board, but, practically, the Board has 
large compulscry powers in such cases. The refusal of 
either of the disputants to submit his case to the judgment 
of what is really a jury of experts, would seriously prej- 
udice his case when it went before any other tribunal. 
And the power of expulsion for conduct grossly dishonest 
or dishonorable in any mercantile transaction, no mer- 
chant who values his standing and reputation would care 
to brave. We believe that it would be best to settle all 
disputes and differences between nations and individuals 
by arbitration Wars and litigation may thus be avoided. 
The machinery for arbitration through the Board of 
Trade is simple, inexpensive and easily put into operation. 
The arbitrators are men of experience and high character, 
much better qualified to decide justly and promptly than 
can be expected of the ordinary tribunals with their slow 
and cumbrous proceedings, and their juries selected 
almost at haphazard, Counsel may be employed before 
the Court of Arbitration should either of the disputants 
so desire, and the decision is binding in law. By resort- 
ing to this tribunal, time and money are saved, the ill- 
feeling which a protracted and expensive lawsuit almost 
invariably engenders is avoided, and substantial justice is 
assured, It is gratifying to learn that amongst our busi- 
ness men in Toronto, this mode of settling business dis- 
putes is growing in favor. A short time ago we reported 
the facts of some cases settled by arbitrators appointed by 
the Board, as they appeared in evidence, and the decisions, 
which, we believe, met with universal approbation. To- 
night three or four other cases will be submitted to arbi- 
tration. It seems probable that henceforward all, or 
nearly all, questions and disputes that arise in the mer- 
éantile community will be disposed of in this sensible and 
simple manner Our business men will thus avoid much 


trouble, and will increase the reputation they now bear 
for upright, straightforward and honorable dealing in all 
their transactions. — Toronto Globe. 


THE STORAGE QUESTION, 


The storage question is a leading topic on the Board. 
he elevator men have many upholders among the bear 
party. The bulls, a majority of whom are unable to 
thoroughly analyze the causes for the depression in the 
grain trade, are inclined to call the elevator men robbers 
and all kinds of harsh names. A group of operators were 
discussing the elevator problem yesterday, when one said: 
“The bulls want all the protection, and never think that 
the bears must have some, I am ashort seller, and should 
storage rates be reduced there would be nothing in it for 
me.” An elevator man present said: ‘‘Those who howl 
about reducing rates of storage don’t know what they are 
talking about. A few years ago I received two cents for 
storing grain tendays. Now we get 4 cent. Last spring, 
when all the houses were filled with wheat, I was fre- 
quently appealed to to build more elevators, put up 
annexes, and do anything to take care of the grain that 
was pouring in at any prices we wanted to charge. Now 
we have 400,000 bushels of wheat in our houses, where 
there was 5,000,000 bushels in the spring. There is 
another point the advocates of cheap storage lose sight 
of,” continued the speaker. ‘That is that Chicago eleva- 
tor men take better care of the grain than anywhere else. 
When it gets out of condition they sel om ‘post’ it, and 
charge nothing for turning it over, like they do in New 
York, where wheat has been ‘posted’ in February. Should 
rates be reduced the bulls would be no better off than 
they are now.” <A third operator then took his turn and 
said: ‘TI tell you what it is, the short seller is a help to the 
market instead of a detriment. Were it not for the short 
seller the bulls could not get wheat up. It is the short 
sellers that have made all the bulges the past two years. 
When they want to cover they do not stop to figure on 
the average, or ang ng else, but keep buying until they 
have filled up. ere it not for the short seller, wheat 
would now be selling at 65 cents, or below.”—Chicago 
Hwening Journal. 


CO-OPERATIVE SHIPPING, 


Tt has always been insisted in these columns that the 
interests of the farmers were quite as much in need of 
co-operation and organization as those of other lines of 
business. They are generally so engrossed in their home 
work, that they are reluctant to give suflicient attention 
to the operation of those who live and flourish in handling 
their products, to insure the return of full recompense for 
their labors. Pretty generally they wait to be driven to 
co-operation by the greed and imposition of those with 
whom they deal. They see the great elevator companies 
realizing robust dividends and able to build vast structures 
from the profits—while the farmers do not get any visible 
margins of profit. Dissatisfaction with prices, exorbitant 
commissions, docking for dirt, and other manipulations, 
have induced farmers to erect elevators of their own in 
various localilies, or co-operate in the shipment of their 
grain, It is not probable that in every instance the farm- 
ers are able to secure managers of suflicient ability and 
experience to make the experiment a success. But from 
the report of the secretary of the organization at DeSmet, 
with which perhaps some readers are familiar, very re- 
markable success seems to have been secured in that 
instance. He says: 

The result of our operations from Sept. 25, 1876, to 
July 1, 1877, or nine months and five days is, that $25 has 
earned dividends to the amount of $3.75 plus $12.50, plus 
$20.45, being a total of $36.70, or at the rate of 146 4-5 
per cent. for this period, being over 12 1-5 per month 
interest for the entire twelve months upon our money as 
the clear gain made by greenhorns in the wheat selling 
business. And this assumes we shall have nothing more 
till Sept. 26. This is the result of trotting along behind 
the elevator men and doing as they do in buying, grading 
and deducing for dirt. We certainly always give honest 
weights, Our buyer is paid by the month, is conscien- 
tious and gives satisfaction to the seller as well as to the 
association, In addition to the above profits we have paid 
each stockholder two cents per bushel above the market 
price on all the wheat sold us, raised by himself.—North- 
western Harmer. 


ai 


A. recent dispatch from Winnipeg, Man., says: ‘‘There 
is already a grain blockade on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way at Carberry, Only 10,000 bushels have been mar- 
keted out of a yield of 600,000 bushels in that district, 
and the C. P. R. are unable to transport it. They only 
supplied one car in the last three days tor the four ele- 
vators, which are now blecked. There was a demand 
yesterday throughout the Province for 800 cars, and it 
could not be met, The government is in constant com- 
munication by cable with parties in England in regard to 
the matter.” 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address . 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


TRADE. 


WANTED. 


I want to rent (or buy) a good grain business cheap, 
Address, stating aggregate annual trade, capacity of build 
ing, and full particulars, 

B. K, Cannuay, Canton, Mo, 


WANTED TO BUY OR RENT. 
Mor a term of years, a small elevator in town with good 
in corn and oat county, doing a good 
Address with full particulars, 


school facilities; 


business, Must be cheap, 


L.., Room 26, No, 84 Pacific avenue, Chicago, Ti, 
WANTED. 
Situation, Tlave had 8 years’ experience as secretary of 
500,000-bushel elevator, Can give good references, 
Address 


Snorprary, care of AmmnicAN HLOVATOR AND GRAIN 
Trap, Chicago, Ul, 


for § 


FOR SALE, 


power Shipman Mngine in 


Sale. 


A second-hand two-horse 
Address 
Joun O, Krunwr, York, 


running order, 


Neb. 


YOR SALE. 


Ton good grain elevators with established trade in live 
Address 
, Chicago, TL. 


Western towns, 
H, Hunt, 


Terms to suit purchasers, 


106 Hifth avenue, Room 7 


FOR SALE. 
steam elevator, 15,000 bushels, 


New imple 


Qood new Capacity 
Good corn cribs for 80,000 bushels ear corn. 
shed 22x60 feet, Address 


Dopp & Mansuaun, Wood River, 


ment 


Hall Co,, Neb. 


AN OLD AND WELL ESTABLISHED BUSI- 
NESS FOR SALE, 


Owing to our having other business that demands all 
our time and attention, we offer for sale our Steam Ele 
vator, This is one of the most complete and best planned 
line of the U.P. Railroad, Tt is fully 
power sheller, 
20-H. P. 
The location is unsur 
passed, being in the center of the banner wheat and corn 
The A. 'T. & 8. F. Railroad will be 
completed to this place before harvest; also the R, I, Rail 
These roads will afford an outlet for grain South, 
Kast and West by competing lines, 
other particulars 


elevators on the 
equipped with wheat and corn machinery, 
15-EL. Pi 


all in first-class condition, 


cleaners, dumps, ete,, ongine, 


boiler, 
county of the state, 


rond, 


Kor terms, price and 


address 


Ginws & Gorpun, Abilene, 


Grain Commission Cards, 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Se Be Be a 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of Nib ieee 
J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Kan, 


OFFICE: 
Room No. 6, Mitchel! Building, 210 & 212 N. 8rd St,, 
sT. LOUIS. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Grain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


‘Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


(HANDLER? BRO™ NCO. 
LOMMIGS/LIN. 


 eaiATEZ_ EGRAPH 
CHICAGO “PAA LES WE, WAUKEE 


J. A. BROWN, 


Ono of the founders of CuanpiEn-Brown Co,, and 
until recently an active member, 


NoW WITH ROSENBAUM BROS, 


Onices, 77 BOARD OF TRADE, 
Branch Ofices, « MILWAUKEE and PKORIA 


LUMAN HARTLNT'T, 


O. Z BARTLETT, 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants. 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Caroful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers. 


Wstablishod 186, Incorporated 1886. 


SCHWARTZ BROTHERS COMMISSION C0, 


Flour, Grain and General 
Commissiom Merchants, 
1G01, 1603 & 1605 North Broaduray, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Ilave on hand a choice collection of “Seed Wheat,” Including 
ollowing varletloa; “schwartz's Beat,” a Michigan Hybrid Wheat; 


Red May;"* “Balty, ” Brod {n Ilinole A 
M ditorranean,’ 


and Missouri; ‘Oregen; 


Hos. J. "Punsiar, 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 

Firat Naina Dannat Sete Tl, t GRAIN, HAY, 

Commercial Natl Bank of Peoria, Til. SEEDS 


And Mercantile Agencies, 
fa Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


Wannnn KR, Buokiny, 


J.J. BLACKMAN, J. 8. BLACKMAN, GQ. WeGarviner, 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 


37 Water Street, - - - NEW YORK, 


Repmonp CLeary & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WH ARE REPRESENTED 


In Western Lowa by J, W, Ciracn, Red Oak, Towa. 
In Nebraska by W. H, Axtrarnr at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
In Missouri and Kaneas by W. N. MoNwatr, Kansas City. 


CA NAS I: 


GORN, OATS »® MILL FEED, 


Direct from the mills and elevators. Indiana and 
Illinois preferred. Will buy either by grade or 
sample. Address 


WM. M. SWANSON, - Titusville, Pa, 


KSTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. 
Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 


by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, On Margins, a Spectalty. 


Wo. T. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


REYNOLDS, Joun R. REYNOLDS. Gro. EK. ORAmMER. 


REYNOLDS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 
Flour, Feed and Grain. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Elevator and Warehouse, opposite New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Depot, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
Commission Merchants, 


RECEIVERS OF 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND FEED. 


NO, 21 OLD STREET, - - PETERSBURG, VA, 
Correspondence Solicited. 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 
i GRAIN is: 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


J. M. Smira, J. A. Drewnry. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIvER DALRYMPLE & Co., 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


WORE OLE, VA. 


(8™ Western Grain sold at this point or forwarded 
Foreign or Coastwise. Full Elevator Facilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


REFERENCES: { 


DAMAGED GRAIN 
E. & H. C. EDWARDS, 


Room 712, Royal Insurance Building, 112 Quincy St, 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


We are in the market at alltimes for damaged grain of all kinds — 
especially burnt or smoky grain. We invite corre-— 
spondence, 
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y The ONLY ONE That 


MACEE BUCKET. 


CAST IRON BOOTS, SPIRAL STEEL 
CONVEYOR, 
SCOOPS, SPROCKETS PULLEYS, 
AND LINK CHAIN, SHAFTING, 
HORSE POWERS. BELTING. 


TURN HEADS, 


ADOPTED KINGSLAND & DOUGLAS 


at Manufacturing Co. 


BABOCK & WILOX 
BOILER. 


[Copy.] 
CoNSTRUCTION COMMITTEE FOR 
Epison Evrecrric ILLUMINATING Co. 
or New York. 


CoMMITTEE: 
E. H. Johnson. 


IMPROVED 


SHUCK SHELLER. 


FARMBPHRHs: : 
Don’t Shuck your Corn, but 
Shell it on our Sheller, which 
Shells with the Shuck on as 
well as off. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Kingsland & Douglas Mfg. Co., 


(Successors to Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co.) 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HEADQUARTERS 


For Grain and Flour Testing 
Appliances and Specialties 
for the Elevator, Grain 
and Flour Trades. 


DEAL S$ IMPROVED GRAIN TESTER 


The most important test 
to have in handling 
grain and seeds. 


ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
Room 53, 16 Broad 8t., 
New York, July 28th, 1887. 

Recntmen: 

J. H. Vail. 

The Babeock & Wilcox Co., 
30 Cortlandt Street, City: 
GENTIEMEN— 

You ure hereby notified that your proposa's are 
accepted for water tube boilers, to be used in the 
three new stations of the Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Company, of New York City. 

The horse-power required in these three sta- 
tions will aggregate 8,700 horse power. 

LIinclose you herewith contracts in triplicate, 
covering the boilers now required for station in 
26th Street. > 

Please execute contract and return two copies 
to me. 

Yours truly, 
[Signed.] J. H. VAIL, 
Chief Engineer. 


({Inclosures. | 


A Mill and Elevator 
is not Complete 
Without One. 


Send for illustrated folder ‘‘L,’’ giving prices and 
full particulars. Special prices tor cash 

Grain Samplers, Grain and Flour Scoops, Mailing 
Sample Boxes, Envelopes and a general line of small 
Elevator Special ties. 


H, J. DEAL SPECIALTY COMP’Y, 


Bucyrus, Chio. 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFINC CO. 
Suitable for 
ALL classes of 
buildings, easi- 
ly put on. Un- 
surpassed. Use 
the Sykes’ Im- 
pes and be 


happy. 


QUAKER c CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


Guaranteed Perfectly Accurate, 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & C@O., 
3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


DCE. 


& Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
cular and Price 
~ List No. 46 


4 NILES, OHIO. 


“aalvonuuoo 


Makes Its Own Gas From Gasoline, 


So i17T Is 
INDEPENDENT of GAS WORKS and MACHINES 
é Furnishes Power at cost of about one cent per hour 


toeach indicated H.P. For Grain Elevators and al) 
other purposes it is UNEQUALED. 


For Circulars and description address 


SWILLIAMS & ORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


“= 400 Locust St. STERLING, ILL, 


2 to 25H. P. 


TAYLOR HORSE SALLE 
E"eceed Mis, 2 


iHtc., Htc., 


Address tor Descriptive 
Circulars— 


E. S. BRISTOL & GALE, Chicago, Ilis. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. 


LY BEST Ww LL 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


. Margen Themselres 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield 0, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Is the original round cornered elevator 
bucket, and its shape is broadly covered 
by a FOUNDATION PATENT. 

All buckets of the same shape, though produced 
by a different process, trespass upon our 
rights and render dealers and users 
as well as manufacturers liable 
for damages. 


AVOID INFRINGEMENTS. 


All legitimate ‘‘Salem” buckets are 
plainly marked with the word 


44 
SA LEN.” 
W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio, 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 
General Agents, CHICAGO, 
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THE “PEASE” 


DUSTLESS-:-SEPARATOR, 


For Grain and Flax Seed. 


Points of Su- 
periority over 
other Separa- 
tors. 


Ist.—ltissimple 
in its constraction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
run a fanning 
mill can operate it. 


2da.—The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the .eceiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches. 


B8d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 
auy other Separator 
that will do the 
same work: 


4th. They are 
the only perfect 
Screeners in 
the market. 


EE. Ek. Pease, Patentee. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED for every machine. 


We also manufacture Warehouse and Elevator Fanning Mills, 
both Side-Shake and the famous “‘End-Shake”’ Mills. 


THE W. G. ADAMS POWER CAR PULLER, : : : : 


WOOD AND IRON ELEVATOR BOOTS, TURN HEADS, SWIVEL SPOUTS, 
TRIMMING SPOUTS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGEBS, 
PILLOW BLOCKS, COUPLINGS, ETC. 


We carry in stock Elevator Buckets, Belting, Link Belting, Bucket 
Bolts, etc., and are prepared to furnish prompily everything necessary 
for the complete equipment of Crain Elevators of any capacity. 


POWER HORSE ELEVATOR OUTFITS A SPECIALTY, 


Write for Special Cata'ogues and Prices. 


E. H. Pease eee Co., Racine, Wis. 


THE TREBLE REDUCTION 


ROLLER FEED MILL, 


TO MILLERS, ELEVATOR 
MEN, FARMERS, STOCK- 

MEN, AND OTHERS. 

We call your attention to the 
above Mill for grinding feed of 
all kinds, fine or coarse; also Corn, 
Meal for table use. For ease of 
management and durability it 
has no equal. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


= W. R. EYNON & CO., 
14 — 18 Leonard St., Cleveland, oO. 


"Roller Chain 


BELTING, 


DETACHABLE in every Link. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
‘ve Belts, |@EQ, Ly JARRETT 
Drive Belts, i | 
Etc.,Etc. Manufacturer and Dealer 
—For Sandling— IN ALL KINDS OF > 
GRAIN, SEEDS, 


EAR CORN, MALT, 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLIS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


s TAN BARK, BOXES, 

= BARRELS ETC. 
—Before Placing Orders— 

Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 


logue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
JP, ROGBRS & C0., Agents, 107 Liberty 8, NeW York, | 313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


IMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. 
ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, eeeens makes a great IM- 


OVEMENT. Itis 
Ss] now manufactured of 
Steel or Malleable 
Iron. Will not break. 
4JLight and handy 
Cheapest and BESI 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly keep stock eubject to order at ontEHE Os 
St. Louis, | ansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliv: 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Price, $6 for one and 
a liberal discount if two or more are ordered at one time, Address 


aj CHAS. 7. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL 


SUBSCRIBE c@iby 


“Ghe American Falquator and Grain Grade,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 


M. F SEELEY. J. 8. SEELEY E. E. Hanks. C. R. DrLaMaTYR 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & C0. 


FREMONT, NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- — 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- ’ 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

(ss With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


James Deal. 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


ay 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORIA, LGRiINOrSs. 


Wir. VERNON IRON WORKS! 


Established 1833. Oldest and larg- } C. & G. COOPER & CO., Proprietors. 


est works in the country. 
MANUFACTURE 


Corliss Automatic Cut-off Engines 
tapi pines, 


Stephen Parry. E. B. Freeman. ‘ 


Slide Valve Stationar 


All sizes, Extra heavy, with my or Box Frame 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


Center and Side Crank, 6 to 40 Horse Power. 


Traction Engines, | SAW MILLS, 


8 to 18 Horse Power. | Extra heavy, Standard 

‘ and Pony, with Self- 

Tubular, Locomotive | Receding Blocks and 
and Flue Boilers. Late Improvements. 


= Send for prices and descriptive circular. Address 
Cc. & G. OO OPER éw CO. MT. VERNON, ©. 


THE adhere die 2 GRANULATOR 


Wu THE BEST ROLLER 


Te 
| FEED MILL 


On the Market. 


oO 


For GRINDING CORN for 
MEAL or FEED, SCREEN- 
INGS, GRASS SEED,OATS, 
BARLEY, RICE, RYWRK, 
WHEAT COCKLE, or any 
mixture of Grains. 


See 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet 
and Prices. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & 6O., 


Mi LWAKEE, WIS. 


HART, BLANCHARD & CO., 


——Manufacturers of All Sizes oy —— 


BURLAP BAGS 


For Gram; Flour Sacks, Paper and Gotton, branded to order; all kinds of Bags for any article, 


179 AND (8{ RANDOLPH STREET, = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“at RUBBER GOODS* 


(OF have within the past ten years filled many of the largest 


contracts for Elevator Belts ever awarded in this country, 
all with our celebrated Red Strip Rubber Belting, every 
foot of which has given unqualified satisfaction. It is 
made on extra strong duck woven specially for this 
Company, and has a Red Strip of Pure Rubber running 
the entire length of the belt directly under the lap, which 
prevents any tendency to split at the seam, and strengthens 
the belt at its weakest point. Our Red Strip Belt also retains 
a perfect uniformity of width and thickness, does not slip on 
the pulleys, will remain unaffected by heat or cold, and is 
cheaper than the poorest and superior to the best Leather — 
Belt on the market. 


We manufacture also HOSE FOR FIRE PROTECTION and all other uses. 
Sheet and Piston Packings, Valves, Gaskets, Ete, 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE E. 


ais GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MFG. CO., 


Sz. 159. and 161 Lake St., Cyicaco. 


aoe | 
b. Hace ee) 


THE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS 
ee DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHT OF 
i, Nehoeay a qupasdaNgae sag na) ape URS, 
HOrm: Lea VALOR: A LOCUST 
Seen OLN, slvbeAcre Wik ASNDstses) 05.5 


> SaaS eae 
TN 7S 7S 
ry 


Howe's Challenge Sangle Envelope. 


Portable Mill Manufactory, 


ESTABLISHED (851. 
21 Fitom raga AND STYLES 


Ee S| nmceo |e FRENCH BURR MILLS. 
EASILY OPENED, |feeaag) "0M BECOMING OPENED) was aca Highest Awards 
fag] | THROUGH -THE -MAILS, | #ovowine | Sizes: is, Cinein 


Filled and Closed. 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 


14, 18, 20, 22, 26, dianapolis and New Or- 


. Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 30, 36, 42, 48 leans Fairs and Expositions. 
no > way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready tor use. It is the e 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. and 54inch = 


NET PRICE LIsT.— . O01 oz.— For Rice, Seed, piece: 
Ete., 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. Swen ton Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- STONES 
tographs, Etc., 65c per 100, ‘BS. 00 per l Mtoe No 2—4 oz.— For Malt, ee lowe: 
Grain, Hominy, Etc ., 90c per 100, 67.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz. —For Flour, 


° 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, 810.50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1000. TERMS COMPLETE _OUTFITS 
NS CASH. On orders of less than $5, please re occa ae T ee i cent arene pith orden 
sof $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or cago Exchange R I P Co H 

We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 0 er rocess orn nM eal, omi ny, 

On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, FREE, if copy and ener is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. Rees CRITS, PEARL MEAL and eranon 


ee ee eae | NORDTRE A MARNE CD, atop ad 
LL. EE". RPARDUEB,, i CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS ! Crow's. Ptet. tain. - Seam, 


| Plain 


ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY Rolled, (oy 
FURNISHED TO ORDER. Corrugated rms io Siding 


AN The 


tS I Contract to Build Elevators in all parts of the United States, and furnish ev- 
ery ing from the ground up. Satisfaction guarantee 

With my twenty years’ exverience I believe I am. able s make you prices that will save you 
money. If you are in need of anything in my line give me a ca 

Plané and Specifications furnished on application. ca reaponds snce Solicited. Address 


|) Crimped 
| Edge, Ceiling, 


I Made of eee ee Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by 
the New Orleans Exposition 


ll} Cambridge, Ohio. | 


uu. EF. PARDUBSA, = = Box 190, = = Geneva, Neb. 
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BARNARD & LEAS NTC. C0, 


Wroline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS 


MICTOR+ + CORN + SHELLER 


ee. 


BARNARD’S |: 
Dustless Three Sieve |: New Horizontal 


euevaTor || >) = gees, | || SHUTTER 


| ; iu 52 
cap AND ne : ) “ww i FT! cr zu mn oa mn ‘aE pas) 


WAREHOUSE) SCOURER 
SEPARATOR | enya 


for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


= pA 
Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Gleaner w Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PAT’TERNS. 


ee ae Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, en Hlevahy 
~ ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~~ ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
79 W. Washington St.,. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| 1404 West 11th St.. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES uP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


ted Pamphlet sent free. 


. JAMES “LEFFEL & C0., Springffeld, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 
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Established PERFORATED METALS Incorporated DIGKGY DUSTLESS 
pees » 1879. (GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 
This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and pearance to be the superior of any now on 
the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, not a warehouse fanning mill with one 


patent attachment, but is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; ils construction is such that the working ma- 


For Use For chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
in All Kinds 
Mills, a T AT ot 
Elevators ay RORER cHlsoy Grain- 


oe” Gece penroRAnED METAL COMPANY Re 


MANUFAOTORERS OF 


ware SRR prec oATED SUET METAL OF ALL KIND act 


Houses. ii —> CHICAGO, ILL. <— ; ery. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Elevator? Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING... 


over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durahility. saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Etc. | struction: Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from dimerent points, without moving 
5 E machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. We also control exclnsively the 

[28~ Prices Close, and Quality the Best. manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 


ra AS: == such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address 
2 THE CASE MFO.60..Columbus,0. |p river vANUFACTURING CO, mceeP% Se RICE. cov 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work [=2=== 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wer CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the fir'st time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
SAior blast is depended on to make the sepa- 

Nration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
ait [|ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 

tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No : 


l= 


WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY as 


i 
| i 
Co TT 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 22 Se 


Address the Manufacturer, SS 


LEE 


= IL ; ass IN RAILROAD Tick SCALES. 
S =2==e 

D. T. WEED, |2:2:|Eanark, Carroll Co, lll, SP t¥. piock Girth a ie and Os 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | | 974,,Sc@tcs. Mone Uetter 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling made. ADDRESS— 


tough corn without breaking the grain. 


No corn can ea through this Sheller without be- 
.-} 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


ng roar y taken from the cob, if the machine is 


kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 

ll be paid for any Grain Fan 
of same size that can clean and 


R. M.McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 8. Third St. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
—-Also Manufacturers of 


McGrath's s Hornet 


ALANA eS an ree Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


if — <= SSS 
= = 2 | Sz McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Hi WM = =F Dump. Also Shafting 


ageer a 
Warchouse Mill with Equali- 
zer which we offer cheap. ircu- 
| lar and Price List mailed free. 


NEWARK MACHINE CO,, 
Colambus, Ohio. 


5 Ba 
Pulleys, Hangers an 


com i i m = 
—— = = SS = = =" Warehouse Machinery 
SSS = == oy == ————— —— of every description. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 3 IRON ORE PAIN 


Trow Roofing and Cement, 
152 To 158 Merwin Sr., 


Hi Cleveland, O. 
8, Fire-proof Doors, Shut- | ‘ Send for Circular and Price 
tars, otc., otc.” List No. 79. 


Canton rom Roofing Co, ban 0, = ,c, SESREE 20. 


ROOFING Corrugated Iron 

Cheaper than Shin- Bey Roofing and Siding, 

a Beaded Iron Ceiling Jey }44 
)) and Siding, Crimped | 
Edge Roofing and 
Siding, Roof Paint, 
| calamined iron. ‘4 Roofer’s; Paper, ete 
Send for catalogue, price list and samples, 


° 
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Ji OHNSON 4 FIExtp. TRENTON RUBBER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE Manufacturers of Best Grades 


na 21) PpUsTLess 4) Mechanical 
re aa <> Rubber Goods 


Especially Adapted for 


G Elevator and Mill Use. 


All Goods Guaranteed. 
SEP AR AT 0) Price lists, discounts and samples furn- 
ished upon application. 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE OFFICE and WORKS: 


SS Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
S Large in ve meas etercee in Bepereuen and with @REAT 


GTH and DURABILITY. 
These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the TRENTON, New Jers ey 
2 


largest Mills and Elevatorsin the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Addr 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, Wis. THE LOTZ PATENT 


: ggg W a2house Faming Mis, RAIN’ SHOVELING 


Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 
—CAPACITY— FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


600 BUSHELS| Sowanp 1non worxs, 


PER } HOUR. BUFFALO, N. Y., 
~} SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES 
VY E MA KE 


é E "Send for descriptive circular. 
Seven = Different + Sizes 


~“son-— | THE STEVENS 27. 
j,Warehouses _| PORTABLE wi cae 


and Elevators | For CORN and—_ 


More of them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind. 


FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


iia 
BUHR STONES |,p——S 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON ia 


URN, N. ¥. 
ate te paper. 


The Motion Governor is something that has long 
= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
= horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
orse 18 fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
= serves a uniform and steady speed. 
It is a convenience with steam power, as the spred of 
the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 
Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee 
his Governor as good as represented and we will allow 
urchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 
urning if not equal to the guarantee. d 
Send for Catalogue to 


| u 


eli . i 


C.S. BEEBE, Racine, Wis. 


-  RIGHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Thousand applications for patents in 
the United Plates and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 


for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the "United States, and 


UI 


Tre itm 


to obtain patents in ‘Canada, England, France, 


Manufacturers of 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 


ence as) unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passe 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS | 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <> + 
(ce Write for Description and Prices. gy 


CALDWELL'S STEEL CONVEYOR! 


“a \ Get Prices |' 


reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 


Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This jatae ‘and splendidly Hlastested newspaper 
is published WREBL KKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science. 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, and 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all aunts ae title of every invention patented 
eac. Try it fous months for one dollar. 
Bold he oor prewadenlen 

If you have an hiivention to patent write to 
Munn & Co. wun of Scientific American, 
261 Broaiway, 

Handbook about Patents mailed free. 


Seamless 
STEEL 


BUCKETS 


—— FROM—— 


y WOU ncvoguinrens, | Wolsey 
H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St, CHICAGO, 


marersipee that Drag Belts take Lew Pewer than Caldwell Oenveyors are xet correst 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


Bowsher’s Combination Mill, SHIPMAN AUTOMATIC STEAM ENGINE 


CRUSHER, GRINDER and ELEVATOR. 
For Ear Corn, Screenings, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Shelled Corn and all small grain. 
Great Capacity! Moderate Power ! Perfect Work ! Strongly Built! 
Cleanly! Convenient! Practical! Cheap! Comple:e! 
BI) PARTS INTERCHANCEABLE ! 
Grinds Cool, Feeds Regular. The Mill to make Money with. 
NO TIME LOST WHEN CHANGING FROM CRUSHING TO GRINDING. 
HAS THE ONLY PRACTICAL AND SUCCESSFUL 


Self Ear Feed, Automatic and Regular. 


N.P.BOWSHER Manufacturer, South Bend, Ind. 
Frank KRaucher, 


My New Grain Elevator System combines the 
Contractor of [ four following indisputable features: 


MILL AND GRAIN STRENCTH, 
ELEVATOR | Be ar eiry ocd 
| an 
SUPPLIES) MECHANICAL FINISH. 
AND I have made a full set of DETAILED DRAWINGS, 
CONSTRUCTION, Pic Suni a Sete tde wile anette 
ADDRESS: 


done by any other means. 
fully given. 


Prices and plans cheer- 


ST. JOSEPH, - MO. | 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


24” 


a? 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


“Lie 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding 


This cut shows our method of fastening cert 
fron te Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


TALLOW-LAID MANILA ROPE, 


For Transmission of Power. 


OPYRIGHT IAne 


BELTING, OF & LATHYARD N 


WINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202-208 S.WATER ST. CHICAGO. 


_ BEST LINE OF BLOCKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


DANCER PREVENTED. 


I will remove and prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, and make no 
charge until the remedy is found satisfactory. The article is now in use in 
more than twenty thousand mills. Can send asworn chemist’s certificate that 


IT WILL ALSO PREVENT CORROSION, 


ee OOTESS Pirtme and Wastine or IRnon, which cause so many Explosions, 
A BOOK ON CARE. OF. BOILERS FREE, 


G. W. LORD, - 316 “Union St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


‘Good Pay to Allwho Help me 
oaha poque Ay syuesy 


FUEL, KEROSENE OIL. 
ONE TO FOUR-HORSE POWER. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST POWER IN THE WORLD FOR OPERATING 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, AND FOR THE USE OF PRINTERS, 
FARMERS AND IN STEAM YACHTS. 


OFFICE OF G. W. VAN Dusen & Co., } 
RocHEsTER, Mrnn., Nov. 25, 1886. } 
The Pope Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

GENTLEMEN :— Yours of the 23d at hand. 
We take pleasure in saying that we 
now have in use eighteen Shipman 2-Horse 
Power Kerosene Engines which are giving 
entire satisfaction, and we do not hesitate 
in saying that they are the best and most 
economical power that we can use for 
light power. Very truly yours, 


G. W. Van Dusen & Co 
CATALOCUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


RnR. D. GARDEN, Manaser. 


The Automatic Adjustment Mill. 


= ] —IT REQUIRES— 
- The least power to operate. 

Least expense in keeping in run- 
ning order. 

Least skill in its management. 

The adjustment is positive and au- 
tomatic, utilizing every part of the 
grinding surfaces. 

Can be started or stopped at pleas— 
ure without stopping the power. 

Is dressed without taking the shaft 
out of its boxes or the belt off the: 
pulley. Its usefulness is not im-- 
paired by the wearing of its parts. 

It has no equal in producing goodi 
goods at low cost. 

Sold as low as any Mill of same 
apacity built of equally good ma~ 

‘ terials. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CUTLER & CO. 


North Wilbraham, Mass. 


rely The RIEBELENGINES my AWARDED COMPETITORS 
P Blanton SGOLD ar. 
210.20 MONS Terre MEDALS | txPosiTion 
EI)ADDRES? cae ‘ BEST 

i (ee +2 PORTABLE 


1 


ENGINE 


in the MARKET. 


BUFFALO SCALES) Gas —— 


AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


a T “3 wor . BE ey Ny. ewe Orleans: = ‘ 
é other principal makers int 
sane etale. ics, Ha; are Platform m= Send for Cata- 


=—— logue. Address 
* full Se ies address 


BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. SKINNER R ENGINE CO., ERIE, PA. 
oR FB _ Bard Wo ER EX I 
D 


=, ALL WROUGHT 
. TRON. 


ow 2 fae 
oapal -~S -g 2 = 
c Seis oOo Ww 
= pe ago 
a o act 
3 =a gsss 
—_ ‘= 3 ote 
a a Oo 


NES S = Pr a 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in 4 ey Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Spe Top, Bt 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, iene 


POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St, 


Niger 115 Kinzie 8, 
104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, 


Warehouses { cuinaco, ie. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


HORSE POWERS 


MANUFACTURED BY- 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
1 sed by the following Elevator Firms: 
D. R. Putnam..... . al Beare Towa 
Basset, Hunting & Co. ... 
W. W. Cargill & Bro 
Hodges & Hyde 


Locke & Bunker 
Cargill Bros. alesse ice 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


La Crosse, Wis 


Sea Brooks Bros. .. ..Grand Forks, D. aT 
Minn. & Northern Elevator Co ..... Northern Dakota Ele. Co. .. . Jamestown, D. 
Elevator Machinery a Specialty. Shafting, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, 


eh te Irons, Ete. 
For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


re fa MACHINERY C0 
re 


Cargill & Bagley . 
Northwestern Ele. Co 


=e 


KLEVATO RS. 


AGRI es Se 


NEVER SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))— 


LESS POWER 


to operate than any other. 


May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 
desired. 


Just the thing for Small Country E aie 
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Link~Beltin 


—— 


\ 


0 


A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


v= 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NY 


4 _ f) 
A==SA 


49 Dey St., New York. 
BURR gs DOD ez, 
123 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMES IRON WORKS, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Stationary, Portable, Agricultural and Traction 
ENGINES: BOILERS. 


Our Lively PORTABLES and STATIONARY OUTFITS Especially Adapted for Elevators. 


WORKS: WAREROOMS; 


Oswego, N. Y. 18 S. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
ES0STON ESELTING COMPANY, 


(Established 1828. Incorporated 1845. ; 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


N\\\ INDIA RUBBER GOODS 


—FOR— 
Mechanical Purposes. 


SALESROOMS: 
| te Chambers St 


09 Mi 
13 Nort 


1398 West 11 th St 
asi St.. 


- = BOSTON. 


256 to eco Daerah Street, = 


UBBER 
OOFIN G 


CHURCH BU cLiNG ia 
BARN’ OR ‘BARNOR SHED. 


rau Paint &Roorina €o-New York] 


ira nigs Shon FREE if you mention “American Elevator and Grain Trade.” 


EVERY MACHINE ‘GUARANTEED 


TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED. 
Kach Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works: 


g Eureka Mills and Little Giant Cob Cracker 


Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, Etc., 
Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. Our Bye of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
is a saving in power, and greatly improves the product. Itis applicable to all classes where good re- 


sults be esired. 
Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 


Automatic Power Shovels. 


We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equally as 


profitable for small as large. 
For Information and Prices address 


G.W. & C. A. LANE, EXETER, N. H. 


|WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO,, 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill.) 


— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


| Patent Steel Conveyors, i 


MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. 


Manufacturers 


STEEL — 


AND 4 
Dealers in sO0GEe 
Elevator thie 


Write for Prices. | 


Buckets. =o 
WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., - 
JOHN C. KILNER, _ 
Mill and Elevator Supplies, ; 


YORK, NEBRASKA. . 


- CHICAGO. © 


Rete 
if re 


hn Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, Shafting, 4 


(SPROCKET WELEELS, ij 
STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS, Etc., Etc. I 


